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Joseph Locke, the Engineer ; and Thomas Brassey, 
the Contractor.* 


HERE is little of per- 
sonal or peculiar interest 
in the life of Joseph 
Locke ; and it is on this 
account, we presume, that 
his biographer has been 
obliged to fall back upon 
a little fine writing here 
and there, pitched in 
rather too high a tone 
for the occasion, in order 
to fill up his volume, and 
swell it out to something 
like the goodly dimen- 
sions of the popular bio- 
graphies of the Stephen- 
sons, with whom Locke 
was so much associated, 
especially in the outset 
of his career. George 
Stephenson, his quondam 
master, with all his faults 
and shortcomings as an 
engineer, was a hero 
of romance as compared 
with the steady, safe, 
\ and cool-headed Locke. 

yS> Yet Locke was an able 
) engineer; indeed anabler, 
f/ or at least a better edu- 
cated, and hence more 
generally competent, en- 
_ gineer, than his more 
celebrated master; but 
\; ‘he was no original and 
\ no great inventor; and 
hence his biography would not stand a comparison 
with that of George Stephenson in interest, even 
were it written by Mr. Smiles himself. Let us 
see, however, what can be made of it in the way 
of a readable article. 

Joseph Locke was the son of an old “cronie” 
of George Stephenson himself; a circumstance 
which eventually led him steadily on to fortune 
almost from his youth. He was born in Yorkshire 
in 1805, and was only fifty-five at the time of his 
death. After a little schooling Joseph, at thir- 
teen, was apprenticed to a coalviewer of the name 
of Stobart,—a godly man in his way, who never 
went down into the depths of the pit with Joe 
without ejaculating ‘Now God be wi’ us, Joe.” 
But Stobart unpardonably offended little Joe’s 
self-importance and dignity by sending him to the 
post for his business letters. Joe, therefore, ran 
away home to his mother, which not a little 
vexed his worthy father, Bill. The pride of 
Joe, which had thus got so early but so very 
small a fall, was shortly afterwards highly gratified 
by his being made a land surveyor; or sent, at 
least, to a land-surveyor’s office, as the raw mate- 
rial (a sterling raw material too), to be licked 
into that particular shape. To his inconceivable 
horror, however, he had scarcely settled himself 
well on his official stool when the land-surveyor’s 
wife sent him into the penetralia of the domicile 
to “survey” her baby, and to rock its cradle, 
which would have been a very fitting appren- 
ticehip for Joe had he been destined to earn 
his abundant gold in California or Australia, 
but which it would certainly be somewhat 
difficult to justify as one of the fitting duties of 
a land-surveyor’s office. Joe made short work 
at the land-surveyor’s, and doubtless did not 








* The Life of Joseph Locke, C.E., M.P., F.R 
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even wait to bid the baby good-bye, for he forth- 
with ran away home again; and his father, who 
must have had some grim humour as well as 
shrewd good sense, sent him off in the next place 
to cart coals,—Joe’s severest of all trials; and he 
was actually in the habit of falling flat into the 
bottom of his cart to conceal himself from any 
one who knew him; and occasionally he paid 
another boy 3d. to act as his substitute, while he 
himself played the young gentleman at large. 

It was under these painful circumstances that 
George Stephenson, on calling one day to see his 
old friend Locke, found Joseph, now nineteen 
years of age; and after listening, doubtless, in a 
fatherly way, to Bill’s sorrowful tale about his 
“‘ne’er-do-weel” son, Geordie simply said, ‘Send 
him to me,” and ke thereupon “made him” 
both an engineer and a millionaire. It was 
at Newcastle where Joseph entered on his 
engineering duties. Here, though Stephenson 
would allow him no pay at all for three years, 
and was even afterwards rather niggardly with 
him, Locke very soon became of great use to 
Stephenson, and at length an indispensable 
“assistant.” He took charge of the survey of 
railway lines, in his master’s absence ; was ex- 
ceedingly sharp in detecting the errors and short- 
comings of all under him, and no less careful in 
steering clear ‘of any on his own account; and 
when Stephenson wished to remove him partially 
from the Liverpool and Manchester line in order 
to prepare the way of the Manchester and Stock- 
port, the Liverpool and Manchester directors so 
determinedly objected, that George is actually 
said to have prompted Locke to resign his position 
on the Liverpool and Manchester in order that he 
might carry the point he had in view. Locke did 
resign, and another of George’s “‘ assistants ” was 
appointed in his place, of course under George’s 
engineership-in-chief ; and George and his new 
assistant, it appears, were in consequence nearly 
making a mess of the Edgehill tunnel; the two 
ends of which, as it turned out, would have been 
destined, like two parallel lines, to have never had 
the pleasure of meeting one another, neither before 
nor after they had given each other the go by. 
The directors insisted on calling in Locke to report 
on the state of affairs; and Locke did so report, 
and altered the plans; the result of which altera- 
tion was that the tunnel was struck through as 
straight as an arrow. This was indeed a triumph 
of sterling merit ; and it doubtless assisted mate- 
rially in bringing about the resignation of George 
Stephenson and the appointment of Joseph Locke 
as engineer-in-chief, with a rise in salary, almost at 
one fine leap, from George’s paltry “hundred a 
year” to a cool thousand ! 

Of George Stephenson’s peculiar notions of 
mastership and merit, Mr. Devey tells rather a 
racy anecdote. Robert, his son, in companionship 
with Locke, had carefully and laboriously prepared 
a pamphlet on the locomotive; and the budding 
authors were just passing it through the press 
with all their blushing honours emblazoned on the 
title-page; when George, to their no little astonish- 
ment and discomfiture, struck suddenly in with 
an imperious demand that both their names should 
be erased from the title-page, and his alone sup- 
plant them. Here was a toucher to poor Joe’s 
pride again: of course he objected, even though 
it was his master’s order. Ultimately, however, 
he relentingly waived his objection so far as to 
allow the rather disparaging tail-piece to be ap- 
pended to their names of,—‘ Compiled from the 
Reports of George Stephenson.” Now the expe- 
riments on which this pamphlet was based were 
made, it seems, personally by Robert and Joseph, 
and not by glorious old George at all; although 
they were carried on at the “terrible Turk’s” 
Newcastle establishment, and doubtless out of the 
old boy’s pocket,—a circumstance which probably 
afforded him all the self-justification of which he 
must have felt that he stood in need. 

The quarrel between George Stephenson and 
Locke, though it was not ostensibly or specially 








based on either the pamphlet affair, the Edgehill 
tunnel affair, or the engineer-in-chief affair, sepa- 
rately, had doubtless something to do with all 
together; but the last matter brought it to a 
crisis. Locke had first of all been re-appointed 
by the Liverpool directors as joint resident en- 
gineer, in discordance with George’s despotic 
arrangements ; and Locke had ferreted out certain 
contract abuses under George’s head management, 
though he was not implicated otherwise than by 
errors and discrepancies in calculation. The 
Penkridge viaduct on the Grand Junction line, 
for example, as tendered for under the original 
specification, was, no doubt fairly, estimated by the 
contractor at 26,0007.; but when Locke had re- 
vised the specification, the very same contractor, 
Mr. Brassey, tendered for it at 6,0001.; at least, 
so says Mr. Devey; and after all made a consider- 
able profit by the contract. 


‘* The Board,” remarks Mr. Devey, “ now clearly per- 
ceived, what they had long suspected, that Mr. Stephen- 
son’s powers, splendid as they were when exercised 
within their special compass, were unequal to the new 
part which he was called upon to perform. The systema- 
tic organization of a public work, where every part has to 
be foreseen and described, was alien to the mind which 
regarded discipline and method as trammels to fetter its 
free action ; and could not be brought home to it late ina 
life whose early experience had not been tempered by 
rigorous education. Striking success in one direction 
makes men even of discreet cultivation impatient of tui- 
tion in another. Where this wise cultivation is altogether 
wanting, contradiction is generally regarded as an injury. 
The directors...... at the close of the year, appointed 
George Stephenson and Joseph Locke joint engineers. 
But they must surely have had misgivings as to the likeli- 
hood of the success of their arrangement. I[t did not 
succeed at all. In August, 1835, Joseph Locke was ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief, and George Stephenson with- 
drew from the Grand Junction Railway.” 

It was just such loose specifications and esti- 
mates, and the commercial success which flowed 
in notwithstanding, as Mr Devey suggests, which 
really ushered in the railway mania. 

“Had not men of the highest reputation committed 
tremendous errors, and were not their lines paying ? Had 
not their expenditure doubled their estimate, and yet, 
was there not a dividend? Had no railways succeeded 
but after correct estimates, no railways would have been 
made but on correct estimates. But when one or two 
railways; had succeeded after most erroneously small 
estimates, the conclusion came to be formed that no esti- 
mates could be too large, or that no estimates were re- 
quired at all. Hence arose that railway mania, followed 
by arailway crash, which has been more than once most 
faithfully described ; but which, we venture to think, has 
never been attributed to its right cause. Had the en- 
gineers referred to committed no blunders, or had their 
blunders been followed by proportionate failure, all would 
have been right.’”’ 

Mr. Locke had too sagacious and steady a head 
to be carried away by the excitement of this 
mania, and held aloof from its hazardous enter- 
prises; and when the railway interest returned 
to its senses he reaped his well-earned reward. 
Other skilled engineers, too, sprang up; and those 
who, though most gifted and honourable men, had 
neither the bent nor the supplementary education 
to enable them to systematize the whole of the 
railway operations by reducing to a minimum the 
incidental contingencies, equally with those who 
were neither honourable nor gifted in anything 
but assurance, were forced to quit the stage in 
favour of a class who had fitted themselves for 
the new order of things. It was then, too, but 
with something like dignity, that George Stephen- 
son himself quitted it, amid the sympathizing and 
the loudly expressed approbation of everybody ; 
and 


“Who shall be so ungenerous as to blame, if a very 
pardonable self-love prevented him quite from seeing, or 
his biographer, if an equally pardonable tenderness pre- 
vented him from pointing out, that this retirement was 
necessary? There can be no question that it was.’’ 

The field of honour being thus left clear to 
Locke, and such as Locke, his celebrity and good 
fortune made rapid advancement. The “canny” 
Scot invited to his aid the engineer who kept 
within his estimates. Then France implored his 
aid ; and forthwith Locke and Mr. Brassey invaded 
Normandy with a navy of strong and peaceful 
armies, or an army of strong and turbulent 
navvies,—which you like ; and the wonder of the 
modern Normans at the sinewy frames and giant 
energies of the new invaders fully repaid us for 
the astonishment with which doubtless some of 
our forefathers witnessed the doings of William 
the Norman and his “ invading” (?) army of old. 
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“Only look how these English work!” was the 
never-ceasing exclamation of the Norman native» 
who witnessed the exertions of the stalwart sons 
of Britain. But when they saw what the Britis! 
giants fed upon, and tested its virtue on themselves, 
they no longer wondered, but “fell to” them- 
selves, both at beef and beer, and at spade and 
mattock, while cabbage-soup went forthwith to 
the pigs. 

And here a few words on the great railway 
contractor will not be out of place; especially as 
they will involve a portion of the history of Locke 
himeelf as well. 

Thomas Brassey is the eldest of a large family 
reared by an extensive Cheshire farmer. He was 
born at Holford, in that county, and went to 
school at Chester, where he continued up to the 
age. of fifteen, when he became a pupil of a land- 
surveyor, Mr. William Lawton, with whom he 
remained for six years, during which time he was 
employed chiefly in Wales and at Birkenhead. 
‘Phe improvement of the great coach roads was at 





that period the chief object of engineering efforts. 
Mr. Brassey assisted in making the survey for the 
construction of a considerable extent of turnpike- 
road, abutting on Telford’s great road through | 
North Wales to Bangor and Holyhead. One of, 
the earliest works on which he was engaged as a 
surveyor is the one which passes along the left 
bank.of the Dovey from Machynlleth to Aber- 
dovy. | 

“It is difficult,” remarks ‘Mr. Devey, ‘ever to entrap | 





by their brawling ways, a singular contrast to 
the primitive manners of the native population. 
To the Paris and Rouen succeeded the Rouen and 
Havre, the Rouen and Dieppe, the Tours and 
Orleans, and the Orleans and Bordeaux, with a 
portion of the Boulogne and:Amiens. Whilst 
the works connected with these lines were in pro- 
gress, his works upon the English railroads were 
likewise carried forward with unabated vigour : 
his time and attention had, therefore, to be 
simultaneously given to colossal undertakings 
upon both sides of the Channel. On these oc- 
casions it has been computed that Mr. Brassey 
could not have had less than 45,000 workmen 
under his direction at one and the same time! The 
organization of supervisors, inspectors, and sub- 
inspectors, by which this industrial kingdom was 
regulated, made the labour of the vast community 
proceed as methodically as the machinery of a 
clock. “Thomas Brassey became, in fact, a 
European power. Heruled over a little kingdom ; 
but, unlike other subjects, his were kept by him, 
not taxed.” They attended him to France, to 
Belgium, to Italy, to Spain, and more money 
passed through his hands in a twelvemonth than 
through the united treasuries of half a dozen 
German principalities, 

‘The liberality and profuse urbanity of the man,” says 
Mr. Devey, ‘‘have bound indissolubly to him all with 
whom he has ever been brought into contact....... There 
is nota leading hotel in any leading town in continental 
Europe where letters are not lying for him. To-day he is 


in Genoa: before the week is out he will be at Madrid. 
Seek him there, he has gone off to Russia. He knows no 


Thomas Brassey into any allusion” to his own perform- | rest. The two Stephensons, Mr. Brunel, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
ances ; but he has been heard to say that he attributes | Errington—all have departed ; and these gave themselves 
his later success in the construction of railways to the something like repose towards the close of their career. 
pains taken and experience acquired in these first lessons 


in his art. Nor would he probably have said even this 
little, had he not been anxious at the time to impress the | 
truth, of which he is so striking a witness, that unless a | 
man will patiently and earnestly toil in early days, when 
there is no inducement to toil beyond the consciousness 
of.doing what is right, he will not later have the oppor- 
tunity. presented to him of toiling for more substantial 
recompense.”’ 

At the completion of his pupilage, at the age of 
twenty-one, he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Lawton, and went to reside at mgrreenne 
He at once engaged in road-making; the first 
work of the kind in which he. employed labour to | 
any great extent being a high road from Brown- 
boreugh to Tranmere, in his native county of | 
Cheshire. In its execution he discovered his med 
powers and the bent of his genius. These were 
soon to find a fitting field for their display. The | 





They were, all but one, Mr. Brassey’s contemporaries. 
He alone remains, and is in harness still. Parliament has 
never tempted him—though a dozen constituencies have 
sought to do so—to desist from his marvellous labours.’ 


One of Locke’s greatest undertakings in this 
country was the South Western Railway. The ori- 
ginal engineer was Mr. Giles. Various difficulties 
having led to his resignation, Locke was appointed 
engineer-in-chief; and, immediately after his ap- 
pointment, the shares rose greatly in value. It 
was in the construction of this line that Locke’s 
particular views in opposition to Stephenson with 
respect to railway engineering were disclosed. 
Locke greatly disliked tunnels, although he had 
helped his old master to “make things straight” 
at Edgehill; and he removed 16,000,000 cubic yards 
of earth on the South-Western line, in order to 


Grand Junction was just being commenced. Mr./ avoid making them. Stephenson, on the contrary, 
Locke was residing at Liverpool; Mr. Brassey at | was rather in favour of tunnels, spite of his Edge- 
Birkenhead, about a mile from the river. Their | hill experience; and avowed, in an examination 
first meeting was on the occasion of Mr. Locke | before Parliament, that he saw no objection to a 





invading his house at the unceremonious hour of | 
eight in the :sorning. It was on the subject of 
contracts that Mr. Locke had called. Thomas 
Brassey had sent in his very first tender: it was 
for the Penkridge contract. Mr. Locke had re- 
vised the estimates of the Birmingham engineers, 
and Mr. Brassey accordingly revised his tender. 
The result we have already indicated. From the 
Grand Junction he followed Mr. Locke to the 
South-Western. Ofthe main line of this railway, 
including the whole of the Gosport branch, Mr. 
Brassey constructed 118 miles. The average num- 
ber of men he employed upon it was 1,500, and 
the money he received from the company was 
4,300,000/. But other works, quite as large as 
these were, did not exhaust his attention. Whilst 
the line was in progress he accompanied Mr. 
Locke to Scotland, and contracted for the works 
of the Glasgow and Greenock line. He also un- 
dertook, at the same period, a portion of the 
Sheffield and Manchester, and Chester and Crewe 
railways. 

In the spring of 1842, Mr. Brassey took up his 
residence in Normandy, to superintend the con- 
struction of the Paris and Rouen line, which he 
had surveyed under Mr Locke in 1840, and for 
which he had contracted. On this occasion, as 
we have-already remarked, he brought over troops 
of English labourers, on whose arm alone he re- 
lied for the fulfilment of his engagements. They 





dispersed themselves over Normandy; and formed, 


tunnel twenty milesin length. In truth, Locke’s 
talent was apparent rather in his avoidance of a 
difficult country than in running a line boldly 
through it; but the works on the Manchester and 
Sheffield Railway, which intersect a very hilly 
country, testify that he had the ability to sur- 
mount difficulties of a high order when escape 
from them was impossible. 

Locke was made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
by his compeers in this country,a Chevalier by Louis 
Philippe, and.an officer of the Legion of Honour by 
Louis Napoleon. He enjoyed the otium cum dig- 
nitate to which his long labours and his well-earned 
fortune fully entitled him, at Honiton, the manor 
of which he purchased ; and eventually he repre- 
sented the town itself in Parliament for thirteen 
years, and till his death on 17th September, 1860, 
at Moffat, in Scotland. 

In summing up his personal character, his bio- 
grapher says :— 


** In private life, and in the management of his own 
personal affairs, he acted in precisely the same manner as 
in public and in the control of national undertakings. He 
gave away hundreds yearly in charity. He never gave 
away a shilling without inquiry. If appealed to by a 
benevolent institution, he inquired if it published every 
year a properly audited account. If it did, there wasa 
cheque: if it did not, there was an end of the matter. 
He would give three, five, even ten thousand pounds, 
with good reason shown, and then sit-down to write and 
inquire who it was that forwarded him his letters ina 
fresh envelope, and so, by increasing their weight, made 
necessary the use of another postage-stamp. He would 
examine every single item of his hotel bill to the last cen- 
time; and having, perhaps, knocked off a couple of francs, 








would give a couple of Napoleons to the domestics 

Once, when he was coming over from France, the custom. 
house officers:on this side wanted to make him»pay on a 
pair of boots which he maintained ought to.pass unchal- 
lenged. They were obstinate: so was he. He would not 
pay the money: they retained the boots. On arriving in 
London, he wrote to the local chief. The chief answered 
that he, too, considered the boots chargeable. Mr. Locke 
memorialized the Board of Customs. The Board decided 
in his favour, and he got his boots. He had given him. 
self an infinity of trouble; but he had gained a point 
which he thought it his duty not to concede. It is wel] 
for hundreds of thousands of:railway shareholders that 
he ever acted on their behalf, when millions were at stake, 
on precisely the same principle which governed his beha- 
viour in this trifling dispute.” 


Mr. Locke left a widow, but no heir of his own 
body, although he enjoyed for many years a serene 
and happy married life; having entered on the 
matrimonial state in 1835, when he was appointed 
engineer-in-chief at Liverpool, with a:salary of a 
thousand a-year. 

There are some errors in this as in other biogra- 
phies of our eminent engineers; but on the whole 
Mr. Devey’s volume is an impartial and well- 
written one. He is unduly severe, however, on 
the Government, we think, for refusing leave to 
erect in the gardens of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, a statue of Locke by Marochetti, which will 
more fittingly adorn the Locke Park at Barnsley, 
A window will shortly be erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 








TRAINING GROUNDS IN MANCHESTER. 


THE great general market, called Smithfield, 
is one of the curiosities of Manchester. It is 
an area of immense extent, covered with a 
roof of iron and glass, and is divided by metal 
columns into four wide avenues. The space 
is allotted into parcels of about four yards square, 
with narrow passages round each. There are, 
however, wider roadways where necessary. On 
some of the divisions, shops and stalls are placed ; 
and here every article which can be thought of 
seems to be offered for sale. There are eggs, large 
quantities of which are brought here from Ireland; 
there are many kinds of herrings and other de- 
scriptions of salt-fish, which seem to come from the 
same part; hats; caps, laces, ribbons, shawls, linen 
and woollen drapery ; new and second-hand clothes 
for both sexes and to.suit all ages, tin-plate work, 
hardware, crockery, glass, baskets, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, dried herbs, confectionary, and a hundred 
other matters which we forbear to mention. The 
shops of some of the clothes-dealers are peculiar 
in their construction, and consist of a strong 
wooden partition which runs nearly round the 
square: this, although inconvenient in some re- 
spects, affords a quantity of wall space for the 
display of goods. 

In part of each square is a sign, showing the 
dealer’s name and business ; and although it might 
not, after taking a brief glance, be thought so, 
wholesale trades, which extend over a wide dis- 
trict, are carried on here. There is nothing in the 
architectural features of this place of business to 
recommend it; but the vast space, the multitude 
of dealers, and the bustle, make a curious and im- 
pressive picture. 

Close at hand are well-arranged “ closets,” some 
especially for men and others for women, to 
which admission is to be had on payment of 1d. 
and 4d, A similar plan might be usefully fol- 
lowed in connexion with other public markets. 

Near the general market there is a covered 
market for the sale of butcher’s meat, which is 
well lighted and well ventilated. This place con- 
trasts favourably with the London dead-meat mar- 
kets of Newgate and Leadenhall. The fish- 
market in Victoria-street is neatly kept ; but, with 
some exceptions, the fish seemed dear, and not of 
the best quality. Near this is the market for 
fruit, &e. 

It is a pleasing phase of Manchester life that 
numbers of men in good positions,—men of in- 
telligence, who are busily engaged in various and 
important business,—consider it a duty to devote 
a large part of their time to the management of 
public affairs,—the active superintendence of 
schools and other educational establishments, and 
of the charitable and other institutions which 
abound in this town; and it is in a chief mea- 
sure owing to this that most of these places are 
managed upon broad and liberal principles, and ad- 
vance the intelligence of a large number of the 
youths of Manchester. Amongst these may be 
singled out the Mechanics’ Institute, which was 
founded, about ‘thirty-eight years ago, on a much 
smaller scale than at present. The scheme has, 
however, prospered, and the new building .is of 
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great extent, and contains a large library, reading- 
rooms, lecture-rooms, school: and class rooms. 

Founded as this institute was for the pur- 

e of instructing the working classes in the 
principles of the arts they practise, and in other 
branches of useful knowledge, to promote social 
and friendly intercourse, to give impulse and 
direction to popular education, and generally to 
afford facilities for moral and intellectual self- 
improvement,—it is. satisfactory to. note its suc- 
cess, and to find that, notwithstanding the open- 
ing of the free library, the prosperity of the 
Mechanics’ Institute has not been materially 
affected. 

The amount of subscription is—to males, 1/. 
per annum ; and to females, 12s; This may be 
paid quarterly ; and members paying annually 
21s. in one sum, may nominate a youth under 
eighteen years of age to the privileges of the in- 
stitute, at the rate of 10s. per annum. These 
payments.admit not only to the library, but also 
to. the: classes and lectures. Associated with the 
library there is an excellent commercial and scien- 
tific day-school for boys, which is most ably ma- 
naged by Mr. John Angell, who is assisted by 
three masters and several professors. In attend- 
ance in the boys’ class in 1861 there were 217 
scholars for general English education. There 
are, besides, classes for music; landscape, figure, 
mechanical, and architectural drawing ; dancing ; 
the Latin, French, and German languages; and 
drilling. There are also in the institute, classes 
for chemistry and physiology ; and, as an instance 
of the effective working of this school, it is worthy 
of mention that, in May last,-Mr. Angell, under 
somewhat untavourable circumstances, expressed 
himself willing to submit the school to the Go- 
vernment examination ; and the following was the 
satisfactory result: In animal physiology, 50 
pupils presented themselves as candidates for ex- 
amination, of whom no less than 36 passed, 25 of 
them gaining Queen’s prizes. Several of the 
successful pupils were youths under twelve years 
of age. In chemistry 30 candidates were ex- 
amined, of whom 19 passed, and three Queen’s 
prizes were gained. A short time ago, Mr. J. A. 
Turner, one of the members for Manchester, ob- 
tained a nomination to a clerkship in her Majesty’s 
Customs, intended to be presented to some deserv- 
ing youth connected with the institute. The 
choice of the directors fell on Henry Ratcliff, aged 


We have gone more than usual into detail re- 
specting the arrangements of this institute (and 
more might be usefully said), for we have not met 
in the metropolis with any educational establish- 
ment which is so comprehensive in its arrange- 
ments, and which, for a small amount of payment, 
convenient to the working classes, is effecting 
such a large amount of good. As regards the ven- 
tilation of this building we cannot speak in 
such favourable terms; there are, no doubt, great 
difficulties in the sanitary arrangement of a struc- 
ture like this. In the first instance, the site may 
be inconvenient in extent and proportion; and 
there is also the cost of fuel for heating, during 
the cold months, to be taken into consideration. 
Besides, for the purposes of the classes, schools, 
lectures, &c., many apartments are needed under 
the same roof; and, from the basement to the 
great height of the upper chambers, there is the 
necessity of procuring warmth, and also the 
amount of atmospheric air which is so necessary 
for the preservation of human life and health. 

The ventilation of the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institute is artificial: down below, in passages, 
which are inconvenient for the progress of men of 
the ordinary size, and which are loaded with soot, 
the atmospheric air is admitted in the usual way ; 
and, by means of furnace and hot-water apparatus, 
it is intended that sufficient heat should be sent 
to all parts of the building, and that into a huge 
shaft which passes from the top to the bottom of 
the structure, by openings in the several rooms, 
the whole of the poisonous gases which are emitted 
by the inmates should be carried away. In theory 
this plan may appear good, but in practice, so far 
as our experience shows, it has never been attended 
with healthy results. 

A visitor to Manchester, when the air is clear, 
should ascend to the top of the Cathedral, the 
Theatre, or some other lofty building, and look 
around at the vast extent of this centre of British 
industry. The numerous rows of streets; the mul- 
titude of tall chimneys, many of them, unfortu- 
nately, now out of use; the enormous blocks of 
mills, manufactories, and warehouses; the lines 
of railway converging to different directions ; have 
an impressive appearance; and, far beyond the 
suburbs of Manchester, are more chimneys and 
neighbourhoods which, when trade revives, will 
grow in extent of population and importance. 
Besides its interest in a picturesque point, this 


17, who had been a pupil in the boys’ day classes. | view also enables us to judge better than it can 


He passed, with great credit and success, a com- 


petitive examination; and is now in the enjoy- | in the central part of the town. 
Such encouragement as at this scene, noticing the few open spaces which 
Some of the scholars have also|are to be seen, and considering the certainty 


ment of the situation. 
this is valuable. 


be done below of the close packing of the houses, 
When looking 


passed with credit the Society of Arts examination. | of Manchester increasing rapidly and largely in 

The day classes for ladies, under the care of | size and population, the value of those breathing- 
Miss Passman, are well attended. In the classes | places is evident, and suggests that every care 
for general instruction there were 242 pupils. The | should be taken to preserve the open parts which 


class for the French language had 28 pupils; the 
pianoforte, 52; singing, 12 ; dancing, 112; draw- 
ing, 24; wax modelling, 4; millinery and dress- 
making, 15; drilling, 69. 

There are also here free evening classes; and 
we have met with few more pleasant scenes than | 
are presented in those class-rooms, of numbers of | 
young men assembled together after the hours of | 
labour for the purpose of acquiring that know- 
ledge which will be useful to them in the 
future of their lives. In the classes for writing 
there were 308 scholars; elementary arithmetic, 
283; advanced arithmetic, 76; elementary gram- 
mar, 151; advanced grammar, 24; book-keeping, 
70; geography, 106; composition, 252; reading, 
166. These classes are under the care of Mr. W. 
Linnell. 

In connexion with the extra evening classes 
which are held here, it is. satisfactory to notice 
that 137 pupils have attended the class for me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, and thirty the 
class for general drawing. From the library, during 
the year, 35,645 books-have been distributed. For 
the purpose of slight recreation there is a chess- 
room and a coffee-room, which are comfortably and 
neatly fitted up; and the necessity for the forma- 
tion of a gymnasium having been strongly urged 
upon the directors, it was discovered, by the re- 
moval of the wooden floor of one of the class- 
rooms in the basement story, that the necessary 
height might be-obtained, and that the hard clay, 
lying at about 2 feet below the floor, would, when 
beaten down and covered with bark, form the 
best possible arena for gymnastic operations. The 
room was properly fitted up, and soon eighty 
members subscribed a fee of 5s. per annum, for 
the: purpose of defraying the expenses, At the 
time of an evening visit, we found the young men 
— — 5 vs exercises, and others 

usy wit e boxing-gloves, small 
dumb-bells,.and so.forth. — 





remain ; for, besides the sanitary value of such 
spots, they might with advantage be used as places 
of recreation by the dwellers in the pent-up situa- 
tions to which we have already directed attention. 

In Manchester, notwithstanding the suburban 
extensions, the population is far too dense in pro 
portion to the space. This has effect upon the 
death-rate; and it shows the great necessity for 
the use of stringent sanitary measures, 

In 1851 (we have not the figures of the last 
census at hand), in London, over 78,099 acres, 
there was a population of 2,362,236. This allows 
30°28 persons per acre. In Liverpool, over 2,220 
acres, there were 258,236 persons, or 116-21 per 
acre ; but in Manchester township, which consists 
of 1,480 acres, there was a population of 186,986, 
which gives 126°35 persons to each acre. 

The sudden and vast growth of several of our 
large towns creates feelings of astonishment. 
When Pepys visited Bristol in the year 1668, and 
described the extent of the town as such that he 
could actually look round and see nothing but 
houses, this description no doubt caused wonder 
and admiration. In size and. importance, Bristol 
then stood second to London alone. Its popula- 
tion appeared enormous. It contained 29,000 in- 
habitants. At the same time the population of 
Leeds was about 7,000; and Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, and Liverpool, about 6,000. Now three of 
these towns have outstripped Bristol in the extent 
of their population ; yet Bristol, so far from having 
decreased, has more than quadrupled the number 
of its inhabitants. 

If we take the figures above given, connected 
with the density of the population of London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, and compare the 
deaths. with the crowding, a connexion will be 
found; but it is certain that even in the midst of 
the most dense population, the introduction of 
proper drainage, the right construction and proper 
ventilation. of houses, a good water supply and 


habits of order and cleanliness amongst the people, 
are meansof saving life; and none who think care. 
fully on this subject, and who have had an oppor- 
tun ty of seeing the nature of the closet and dust 
arrangements in the crowded parts of Manchester, 
can fail to wish for an alteration in this most un- 
wholesome plan. 








“ MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
L. F. ROUBILIAC.” 


Mz. CuNNINGHAM’s memoranda under this head. 
have no doubt interested your many readers: 
they have a peculiar value for the few lineal 
descendants of the great sculptor, among whom I 
have the honour to be one. 

I have to trouble you with one or two observa- 
tions relative to the marriage of Roubiliac. He 
was twice married ; and by the first marriage, to 
Miss Hélot, he had a son, of whose subsequent his- 
tory none of us now know anything. Notwith- 
standing the excellent authority quoted for the 
marriage with Miss Crosby, I have every reason 
to believe that this must be a mistake, as Koubiliae 
is not known or believed to have been three times 
married ; and the maiden name of the lady who waa 
Madame Roubiliac at the time of his death had been 
Nicole Céleste Reignier (the modernised from the 
ancient Réné), who belonged to an old French 
family of Protestant. refugees. She was left with 
one only daughter (my grandmother), a little girl 
of three or four, in not very easy circumstances 
(a good reason for disbelieving in the “ten 
thousand pounds”), and supported herself and 
educated her child by teaching drawing and 
dealing in foreign engravings; and my grand- 
mother used often*to say that Madame Roubiliae 
had given to Josiah Wedgwood the first book 
of engravings of classical vases which he ever 
employed to furnish suggestions for his designs. 
This would be an interesting memorial if it could 
be found. 

It may be worth while to add, that Roubiliac’s 
death was occasioned by no illness,—he had never 
known a day’s illness in his lite,—but by being 
unskilfully bled, as was at that time customary 
for persons in perfect health. 

Various members of our not very large family 
possess a few relics of the sculptor, such as a 
very good portrait of himself and one of Madame 
Roubiliac, and a portrait-bust by his own hand. 
The original design for the Argyll monument is at 
present in my own custody, and is accompanied by a 
memorandum, in a beautiful handwriting, which is 
interesting as authenticating the way in which 
Roubiliac spelled his name, a point on which a 
question has been raised elsewhere. It runsthus :— 


“95th May, 1755. 
This case contains the Drawing design’d for the late 
Duke of Argyll & Greenwich’s monument, & is referr’d 
to in the articles signed by her Grace the Dutchess of 
Argyll & me this day. 
Louis Francois ROuBILIAC. 
Witness, 
William Smith, 
William Bates.” 


A few anecdotes and traditions have also come 
down to us, among which one corroborates the 
statement of Mr. Cunningham, that Roubiliac 
painted in oil. He and Hogarth once, for a wager, 
executed two works, each taking up the other’s 
specialty; Hogarth producing a model, and Rou- 
biliac.a picture. The upshot I do not know. 

His desire for his works to be as. perfect as he 
could make them was very great; and to such.an 
extent did he carry it, that if an unfortunate 
vein or flaw was discovered in a block of marble at. 
any part where it would be of importance, he 
always abandoned the block, however costly and 
however far advanced; preferring a heavy pecu- 
niary loss and the sacrifice of valuable time, to a 
blemish in his finished work. 

Some search is being now made to find the 
entry of Roubiliac’s second marriage in the regis- 
ters likely to contain it. Should anything be dis- 
covered, a memorandum of it shall be forwarded 
to you. T. Roezr SMITH. 





OPENING oF A NEW Dock aT LIVERPOOL.— 
The new dock constructed near the North End 
timber-yards by the Mersey Dock Board has been 
opened with some degree of ceremony. The dock 
will be under the management of the Bridgewater 
Trust. It is 800 feet long by 100 feet broad, and 
opens from the new half-tide Canada Dock Basin. 
It has quays of 90 feet.in width. At the east 
end there are in course of erection shed ware- 
houses, for the reception of general goods; and 
round the dock there are fifteen cranes for the 








‘oading of timber. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES, AND CERTAIN SANITARY 
BUILDING APPLIANCES.* 


THE subject to which I wish to direct your 
attention this evening is, in an architectural and 
artistic view, a very humble one ; but, in a philan- 
thropic sense, one of unsurpassed importance. 

During my practice, whenever my attention has 
been called to any defects in our existing mode of 
building, I have sought and often found remedies : 
these have become the subject of some ten patents. 
My object has certainly not been to become an in- 
ventor; but they have, as it were, fallen to my 
lot; and, besides inventing them, I have been 
enabled practically to carry them out and intro- 
duce them into numerous buildings of every 
description ; and I may safely say that they have 
all been recognised as improvements, and paid for 
by my clients as such, though of course up to this 
time they have not been applicable to the 
labourer’s cottage. 

Weare all, no doubt, well aware of the efforts 
that have been made to improve the condition of 
the labourer by improving his dwelling; and great 
has been the benefit obtained ; but I think our over 
anxiety to provide him with a habitation that 
should come up to our own views and acquire- 
ments, rather than to what his wishes, habits, and 
inclination aspire to, have retarded much of that 
wide-spread benefit which might otherwise have 
been expected. For my own part, I would rather 
give the labouring multitude something better 
than they now have, than endeavour to make a few 
model labourers and labourers’ homes. 

Oar experience, I think, has already taught us 
that, to build proper abodes for the working 
classes, will not return a remunerative per-centage ; 
but we may, I think, with a reasonable prospect 
of success, endeavour to give the labourer some- 
thing better than he has ; and so gradually prepare 
him for the more perfect abode which we all hope 
in future time he may obtain. 

I think a very grave error is made when a single 
penny is expended in architectural effect. Finish- 
ings and decorations, whereby the dwelling is 
reduced in size and the proper accommodation 
decreased, so that turn-up bedsteads are found in 
sitting-rooms, and other such like expedients re- 
sorted to, even when such embellishments are 
carried out with every regard to economy, tend to 
increase the difficulty of producing a plain, humble, 
healthy cottage at a reasonable expense ; and hence 
the inducement to resort to many of the cheap 
shams and building contrivances of the present 
day. We are so apt for ourselves to require archi- 
tectural effect, genteel appearance, and decorations, 
within a limited rental, that it is becoming apparent 
that no honest builder can get a sufficiently remu- 
nerative rent. It is only the so-called “duffing 
builder ” that knows how to set about this. It 
cannot be wondered at that, in the endeavour to 
build the labourer’s cottage, resort is so often had 
to what is understood by “cheap building,” although 
the after experience in repairs discourages those 
who have been misled, so that injury results where 
benefit was expected. 

I will now explain the manner of constructing 
damp-resisting foundations, ventilated floors or 
paving, dry walls, and a tight, warm roof. 

The question that must arise in your mind is, 
that, granted all these are improvements, how are 
they applicable to a labourer’s cottage? My an- 
swer is, that a mode of effecting this has recently 
occurred to me; and, although it has become a 
subject of recent patents, I now declare that any 
one whowishes to be supplied by me with such mate- 
rials for the purpose only of constructing dwell- 
ings for the labouring poor, shall have them free 
from all royalties or patent charges whatever; so 
that a larger, healthier, and cheaper cottage may 
be built at a less cost than has before been done. 

I will, however, first direct your attention to 
the plan of a double cottage, which contains on 
the ground-floor a living-room or kitchen, 12 feet 
by 12 feet; a washhouse or scullery, 11 feet 
6 inches by 9 feet; a larder, 5 feet by 3 feet 
6 inches; a store, 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 
7 inches; and a large closet to the living-room. 
In the washhouse are a good oven, grate, copper, 
sink, and dresser ; and in the living-room a range 
with oven and boiler. There is a back-door out 
of the scullery, and a door of communication be- 
tween scullery and kitchen. The entrance-door is 
in front, where there is a small lobby to the living- 
room and staircase. This lobby has also a pent 
externally for shelter. Upon the floor above is a 
bedroom for the parents, one for girls, another for 
boys: out of the parents’ room is a linen-closet 


* Read at the Society of Arts, on the 10th inst., by Mr. 
John Taylor, jun.; Mr, Thomas Winkworth in the chair. 








and cupboard. The whole is comprised within 
four walls, without breaks, presenting the least 
surface to the external atmosphere, a great object 
in this climate. All the flues are collected into | 
one central shaft: the roof is a simple lean-to, 
from party wall to side wall. There are, there- 
fore, no gutters, valleys, or other intricacies of 
roof, and all the water falls into one length or 
eaves-guttering, down one down-pipe, into a rain- 
water butt. No doubt, some portions of this plan | 
have often been seen, but its simplification and 
adaptation to my peculiar mode of construction are 
what I claim your attention to. It would have 
been easy, and certainly very tempting, to have 
added breaks and gables, &c.; and so to have pro- 
duced a more picturesque effect. The difficulty 
has been to avoid this, and to economize cost in 
every way. 

I will now proceed to explain the several pecu- 
liarities of construction; and, firstly, as to the 
foundations. 





No doubt you have often observed and felt the 
ill effects of damp rising up the 
walls by capillary attraction, 





| vitrified and non-absorbent material, having an 


air space through the joints. 

Air is supplied through the perforations, se. 
curing a circulation beneath the surface of the 
walls. 

Strengthening and bonding are effected by the 
use of an imperishable material, capable of sus. 
taining 600 feet of vertical brickwork upon each 
superficial foot. These three requirements are 
economically combined in one article, with a 
saving of one course of brickwork in the height of 
the building. 

The advantages to health and comfort that a 
properly-constructed wooden floor possesses over 
stone, brick, tile, or other paving, are well known: 
the latter, we find, laid upon the hearth, or some 
other medium in connexion with it; and damp 
rising is again the cause of cold and discomfort ; 
and if the surface of the ground beneath any 
single tile becomes soft or defective, that tile 
sinks, the surface becomes uneven, and the paving 
is quickly dilapidated. My patent ventilating 





the most fruitful source of an wa 

unhealthy dwelling. Stagnant 
and impure matters in the soil 
are sucked many feet up the 
walls, and become evaporated 
into the rooms ; the higher the 
temperature the quicker the 
evaporation, and the renewal of 
the noxious supply. I recol- 
lect that when the Victoria 
Church, in the Isle of Dogs 
(the church so celebrated as 
connected with ‘ Londoners 
over the Border”), was about 
to be built, I was asked to visit 
the spot. I found the soil a 
deep bog: the cottages of the 
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poor in the neighbourhood 

showed fearfully the effects of 

damp, rising up the walls some 6 or 7 feet in 
height. The wretched inhabitants, as is too fre- 
quently the case, excluded as much air as possible, 
and so kept up the temperature that the evapo- 
ration filled the rooms with foul vapour, and the 
result was ague and fever ; and I think you would 
discredit me if I stated the quantity of “ pitch 
pills” consumed as a cheap, and, therefore the only 
available, specific. The frost, acting upon the 
damp walls, destroyed the mortar and injured the 
bricks, and the ruin of the building was evident. 
In the church alluded to, my patent damp proof 





paving tile (fig. 2) for floors or pavement is made 
with an under projecting rib or flange, which, when 
laid, forms the bearer of the tile, and extends be- 
yond the edge, receiving upon it the other edge of 
a similar tile, so that the rib not only acts as the 
bearer of the tile of which it forms a part, but it 
also forms the bearer of one edge of the next tile, 
leaving a space under the tile for the free circula- 
tion of air, which is there introduced through the 
damp proof course before described ; and, that the 
air may circulate transversely, as well as longitu- 
dinally, in the spaces under the tiles, openings are 
left in the ribs for the air to 
pass laterally through from the 








space under one row of tiles into 
the space under the next row. 
In beginning to lay down a 
pavement, a row of tiles is used, 
having an additional under 
rib: the air thus circulates 
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course (fig. 1) was introduced, and the damp so 
effectually cut off, that an observer, looking 
through any part of the walls at a height of a 
foot: above the ground, could see the traffic on the 
other side. The usual means employed hitherto 
to prevent this were either a layer of asphalte, 
sheet lead, or slates in cement; and recently, in 
attempts at cheap cottage building, we hear of a 
layer of “ gas-tar and sand,” a layer of “ gas-tar 
and powdered slate,” a layer of “boiling pitch,” 
a course of “calico immersed in tar and pitch.” 
I think we may next expect to hear of a “ Hol- 
loway’s Damp-Resisting Ointment.” 

In the construction of foundations, three essen- 
tials have been hitherto partially effected by as 
many separate means :— 

1st. Damp prevented rising up the walls by the 
means before named. 

2nd. The introduction of air by air-bricks at 
intervals, 

3rd, Strengthening and bonding by the use of 
rough York stone, &c. 

_In my damp-proof course these effects are com- 


1m ama 





Damp rising is completely prevented by a highly 


freely under every part of the 
pavement, insuring its perfect 
dryness ; and it becomes, in all 
g respects, a suitable floor for a 
5 cottage, at a far less expense 
Ld floor ; and, when we consider 
KA g that there is no necessity for 
.) Hs floor-joists and sleeper- walls, 
~\ the saving is very considerable. 
We now come to the bulk of 
the building, viz. the walls. 
Ordinary brickwork, one brick 
any human being. The single brick readily absorbs 
rain and moisture, and the through mortar joint 
quickly conveys it from the exterior to the in- 
terior. Horizontal bond is studied and insisted 
upon by all careful builders; but, strange to say, 
vertical bond is never thought of; hence we see 
the one-brick wall, perhaps strong enough to bear 
even during its erection. Thicker walls are too 
expensive for a labourer’s cottage. In seeking for 
a substitute, where economy is to be considered, 
the bulk of the material must be found upon the 
spot or in the locality; and nothing is more gene- 
rally to be found than the necessary materials for 
concrete. 
posed of gravel and lime, and is in its proper place 
when in a trench of a foundation. Being retained 
therein, and prevented spreading, it will sustain 
any weight we like to place upon it; but when 
used in building walls, it is not so retained, and is 
incapable of enduring cross strains, when the 
boards, which are, in fact, the moulds in which the 


than any description of wooden 

thick, I consider totally unfitted for the abode of 
the intended weight, but not stiff enough to stand 
We all know that concrete is ordinarily com- 
cast has been made, are removed. The construc- 
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tion mainly depends upon the adhesive quality of slates: their weight is 656 1b. per square. Plain 


the lime or cement ; and when it is no longer re- 
tained, cross strain and other causes produce 
cracks and settJement, and the action of the wea- 
ther upon the surface soon produces premature 
decay. 


tiling is 1,6241b. per square. Thus it appears 


I think we may now, therefore, reasonably ex- 
pect that the remaining works may he done for 


that it is less than half the weight of ordinary | such a cost as that a larger, healthier, and cheaper 


tiling, pleasing in appearance, and combines all | 
the advantages of slates and tiling without the 
drawbacks attending them. The price is 4/. 10s. 


To understand how my patent cottage walls are | per thousand, being enough to cover a square for 


constructed, observe the diagram on the right | sixteen shillings. 


I make a tile wider at one 
end than at the other, and 





having flanges raised at two 
sides, the narrow end becomes 
the lower end of the lower or 
trough tile fitting into the 
wider end. The same tile re- 
versed becomes the upper or 
capping tile. The two notches 











in the flanges enable each tile 
to take an even bearing upon 
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the tile beneath, and allow all 
the ends of the tiles to range 
horizontally. The nib upon 
the upper part of the tile gives 
the necessary gauge, and firmly 
secures the tiles the one to the 
other. 

The ridges are formed of a 








kand in fig. 3, representing a hollow block which 
certainly at first appears what no one can under- 
stand. It is made by pressing clay through a die. 
The dark portions represent hollow spaces through 
which the heat readily acts throughout the block 
where desired, during the process of burning in 
the kiln; and, when standing on end it occupies 
the least possible kiln room. It has been partially 
separated by knives in the die, but holds together 
firmly enough during burning in the kiln and car- 
riage to the intended building. Just before use, 
the bricklayer or labourer readily separates it 
into six bricks specially adapted for the reception 
of concrete. 

It will be readily seen that, in all the several 
processes of manufacture, six bricks have been 
produced instead of one. These blocks, or bricks, 
when used, are laid by the bricklayer on each side 
of the intended wall, distant from each other the 
thickness of it, as shown at the left hand of fig. 3. 
The labourer then lays concrete in the trench thus 
formed: the vertical pressure upon the flanges 
counteracts the outward thrust ; and thus the con- 
crete is retained as in a trench, the mould wherein 
the cast was made remaining to protect the wall 
from damp, and to prevent the decay of the exter- 
nal surfaces of the concrete by the weather. 

Thus each course is thoroughly constructive, and 
even first-class houses may be thus built to any 
reasonable height. In a cottage wall, 9 inches of 
thickness is sufficient, requiring only one course 
of blocks externally, with the bonding blocks at 
intervals, and the use of a moveable board on the 
inner face during its construction. After this a 
little rendering inside with lime, or Scott’s cement, 
which is better, finishes the inner face. 

It is calculated that a rod of ordinary brick- 
work requires 4,352 bricks, which (at, say 32s. 
per 1,000), costs 77. One rod of the patent wall- 
ing requires 1,450 of my bricks, which (at 25s. 
per 1,000), for labourers’ cottages, only costs 
11. 16s. 3d.: add to this the cubical contents of 
the concrete, 93 yards, at 16s. 8d. (calculating 
gravel at 2s. per yard, and lime at 10s.), 1/. 
12s. 8d. together ; 3/. 8s. 1ld. the rod of 14-inch 
work, as against 77. the rod of brickwork. 

Now, as to the weight; the 4,352 bricks weigh 
9 tons 14 cwt. ; the 1,450 of my bricks weigh 1 ton 
9 cwt. We thus see that these blocks can be sent 
in a railway truck or otherwise long distances, 
where we could never hope to send bricks. When 
my blocks for facing ordinary brickwork are used, 
they cause continuous hollow air spaces to be left 
within the wall, and a great saving in bricks re- 
sults. Vertical bond is obtained, and the yielding 
mortar joints?are strengthened ; and I have found 
that the walls of a house thus constructed become 
so quickly dry, that they may be papered almost 
immediately. 

We uow come to the crowning matter of my 
subject, viz. the roof. 

Slate is generally applicable for roofing, as it 
admits of being laid to a flat pitch, and is light, 
but is so absorbent of heat that rooms in the roof 
become unbearable. 

Plain tiling has not this objection, but must be 
laid to a steeper pitch, is much heavier, being 
nearly of double the thickness, and requiring 
greater strength of timber. 

Pantiling is lighter, but so pervious to weather, 


as to be only suitable for sheds and similar build. 
ings 








My patent tiles may be laid to as flat a pitch as 


A shape, having all their joints 
lidded or capped. These ridges 
are applicable for any ordinary slated roof, and all 
screw-holes and their defects are avoided. 

Having now set before you such particulars as 
time will permit, I will only just briefly conclude | 
by stating that all the patent materials necessary | 
for the erection of the pair of cottages will be as| 
follows :— | 
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The damp-roof course......-ese+++. 
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Smoke-consuming and Ventilating Grate, 


When the register is closed, the smoke, having 
ascended from the fuel, and become mixed with 
atmospheric air, descends, and passes through the 
hottest part of the fire, where the carbon or soot 
in the smoke is consumed as fuel. 

The heat, which would have rushed up the 
chimney, calculated at 75 per cent., passes down 
and around the hollow fire lumps of which the 
grate is formed; and the external air, with which 
these communicate, enters the apartment in a 
large body, moderately warmed, not heated. 

The apartment is supplied with moderately 
warmed instead of cold air, from door or window; 
and thus thorough ventilation is effected. 

The cold air cannot rush up the chimney: the 
flue is, therefore, rendered a powerful extracting 
shaft for ventilation, and a highly rarefied, and, 
consequently, effectual passage for the products of 
combustion, thus obviating another fruitful source 
of smoky chimneys. 

Should the warmth be too great, the register 
can be opened, and the action of an ordinary grate 
will take place. 
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cottage may be available for the labourer than 
hitherto. ; 

Having directed our time and attention thus 
far to the labourer’s interest, let us look a little 
to our own, and at this season what is more con- 
|stantly forced upon our attention than the dis- 
| comforts that appear to be almost inseparable from 
our own firesides? We all know what is consi- 
| dered the next evil to a scolding wife. 

Smoke, undeprived of its carbon or soot (which 
is fuel), contaminates the atmosphere, disfigures 
and decays our buildings, and an incalculable 
amount of annoyance arises from smoke and smoky 
chimneys. Mechanical contrivances to effect the 
combustion of smoke are ineffective when left, as 
they must often be, to the care of our ordinary 
domestic servants. There is an annual loss in 
London alone of seventy-five per cent. of heat (an 
acknowledged fact), which escapes up the chimney 
without adding to the warmth of the apartment. 
The calculation of this does not afford us any con- 
solation in our discomfort. 

The air necessary to support combustion makes 
its way to the fire from door or window, chink, or 
crevice, and visits our backs with hurtful draughts 
in proportion to the warmth we are receiving in 
front. 

A frequent cause of the chimney smoking is 
that it becomes filled with the air from the apart- 
ment, which, rushing in above the fire, lowers the 
temperature, and renders the flue incapable of 
acting as a sufficiently rarefied ventilating shaft, 
and often incapable of even conveying away the 
smoke at all. 

The peculiar featuresin my patent grates (fig. 4) 
are as follows :— 
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sumption, if proper attention has been paid, 
might be taken away in the palm of the hand. 
The occupation of the sweep will be nearly dis- 
pensed with. 

A discussion ensued, of which we will give a 
report in our next. 





CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURAL 
AND BUILDING CONTRIVANCES IN THE 
“ EXHIBITION.” 


TuE different objects connected with civil engi- 
neering and architecture which have been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Jury, and for 
many of which prizes have been awarded, may be 
classed under the following heads :— 

I. Bridges on the tubular, plain and lattice 
girder, suspension, turning, or balanced principles, 
and others of stone, brick, and timber, and of cast 
and wrought iron. 

If. Harbours and Docks. 

III. Moveable barriers, or weirs for retaining 





In addition to these advantages, the fire is 
under perfect control, and may at all times be 
brought to any degree of brightness. 

Its combustion of fuel is so perfect, that what 
remains in the ash-drawer, after the day’s con_ 


water in the reaches of river during droughts, or 
| summer seasons. : 
| 1V. Compensating reservoirs for preserving 


water during floods, so that it way be employed 
during summer and in dry seasons, for the pur- 
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pose of supplying. the deficiency of waters in rivers 
and canals at. those periods for water-wheels, for 
navigation, for-irrigation, and for numerous other 
purposes—the system of water-supply and of the 
sewerage of towns. 

V. Lighthouses. 

VI. Railways. 

VII. Diving apparatus of various kinds. 

VIII. Building materials as obtained in their 
natural state,.such as. stone, and limes and ce- 
ments. 

1X. Artificial. building materials, such as bricks 
and tiles, earthen pipes, and artificial stones and 
cements, both for useful and ornamental purposes. 

X. Contrivances and machinery for facilitating 
engineering and architectural works, including 
maps and models, .as well as machines for quarry- 
ing and shaping stones, warming and ventilating 
apparatus, hoisting apparatus, &c. 

The Report of the Jury follows this arrange- 
ment: we give some extracts from it :— 


I. Bridges. 


There are few more important and difficult 
operations in civil engineering than the construc- 
tion of bridges across great rivers, estuaries, and 
valleys, and none which require greater skill and 
judgment indesign and construction, in order that 
the works may be properly adapted to fulfil the 
object in view in the best manner and at the least 
possible cost; and it is but justice to say, that 
amongst the numerous objects of this class sub- 
ntted to our examination, there are works of the 
highest merit, and which have been most success- 
fully carried into effect. bd ° . 

With reference to the bridges, models of which 
are exhibited by the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and. Public Works of France :— 

First amongst these may be mentioned the great 
turning balanced bridge across the Penfeld, a 
creek connected with the naval arsenal of Brest : 
this structure is: by: far the largest of the kind 
that has ever beenattempted, and assuch requires 
particular notice, It iseomposediwholly of wrought 
iron, with the exception of the counter-balance 
weights, which are of cast iron, The total width 
of the opening, or clear space: between: the: twa: 
circular piers, orabutments omthe- opposite shores;, 
is 106 métres. The: bridge itself consists of two 
equal portions, which meet in the centre, at an 
elevation of 19} métres above the level of high 
tide, each being) supported on either: sida by a 
massive circular tower of granite: masonry; upon 
which they revolve ona series of cast-inon rollers; 
in a massive iron frame, which is made tonotate 
by means of a system of wheelwork, worked: from 
the top by two men: for each half, by whom, in 
calm weather, the operatiom of opening and 
shutting the bridge is performed in about. fifteen 
minutes, 

When the bridge:is closed it is. fixed'in its:place 
by means of self-acting keys, which: are easily de- 
tached when it issrequired to open it fur: the: pas- 
sage of full-sized vessels. 

The total width of the roadway, including that: 
for the carriages:as well'as for the foot-passengers; 
is 73 métres. 

The ends between: the piers and the abutraents, 
at the adjoiningstreets, are filled: with the coun- 
ter-balance weights, which are-'so regulated as to 
balance the other two and longer portions, be- 
tween the piers and the centre of the opening, so 
perfectly as to enable the rotation to be effected 
with the least possible friction; and in order to 
afford ready access for repairs to the rollers, 
arrangements are made for lifting the entire ring, 
by hydraulic pressure, within a few minutes. 

This bridge may be said to fulfil its purpose 
admirably, and whilst it forms a convenient and 
much-required communication between the towns 
of Brest and Récouvrance, which are situated on 
either side, it affords free passage for vessels of 
war under and through it, in consequence of its 
great height from the surface of high-water to the 
under-side of the arch. 

The original project for this great work is due 
to Messrs. Cadiat and Oudry, to whom a Collec- 
tive Medal has been awarded as the authors of the 
original project, and for its boldness and unique 
character; but the actual structure was designed 
and constructed by M. Mathieu, the able engineer 
of the Creusot Iron Works, and by Messrs. Schnei- 
der & Co., who were the contractors for the work. 
The erection of the structure was superintended 
by Messrs. Maitrot de Varennes and Aumaitre, 
engineers-in-chief of bridges and roads, and M. 
Rousseau, engineer. 

The next bridge most worthy of remark is. that 
erected over the valley of the Sarine, on the line 
of the Fribourg and Lausanne Railway. It was 
designed and constructed by M. Mathieu, the 





engineer for the Creusot Company, who were the 
contractors for the work, and at whose: establish- 
ment it was all manufactured. 

The total length of this bridge is nearly 
329 metres, and it consists of seven openings, of 
nearly 49 métres each, supported upon six cast-iron 
piers, composed of diagonal framed panels, firmly 
braced together by wrought-iron rods placed 
diagonally. The openings are spanned by wrought- 
iron girders, upon the trellis principle : the highest 
pier in the deepest part of the valley being 
80 métres in height, of which the upper length of 
44 métres is in metal; so that in point of economy 
it became an object of the greatest importance to 
avoid.the construction of scaffolding, which would 
have been attended with considerable expense: 
this was happily effected by a very ingenious and 
novel system. The lattice girders, with the plat- 
form forming the whole width of the bridge, were 
in the first instance constructed, or put together 
on one of the adjoining abutments, and placed upon 
rollers, over which they were drawn forward until 
the end overhung the position of the first pier, 
having sufficient counterbalancing weights at the 
ends to prevent them from falling as they were 
moved onward. As a further precaution against 
this danger, the ends were stayed by chains and 
rods of wrought-iron, attached to strong derricks, 
or cranes fixed upon the piers, provided with proper 
machinery for hauling them along, so that in pro- 
portion as they advanced the chains were shortened, 
until the ends of the girders reached the point over 
each pier. The panels for forming the pier were 
then brought forward upon the girders and plat- 
form, and were lowered to their position; so that 
the structure, in fact, grew up beneath the girders, 
which were then again drawn forward over the 
piers, and the same process was repeated until the 
whole bridge had been drawn across, when the 
platform was securely fixed in its position. By 
means of this novel, simple, and: ingenious contriv- 
ance, this bold: and economical railway bridge, or 
viaduct,, was most successfully constructed, to the 
great credit of the Creusot Iron Company and their 
able engineer-in-chief, M. Mathieu, inventor of the 
method: of construction and builder of the bridge, 
to: whom the:juny* have awarded a medal, with the 
expression: of theit-highest satisfaction for the in- 
vention. and: successfuliapplication of the method 
employed'in: the construction ; and they thought 
it right to give an honourable mention to M.Clerc, 
for the:exeellence.of the model of the bridge, ex- 
hibiting: the: mode: of construction. 

A read bridge, called the Pont de St. Just, 
across the mountain torrent, the Ardéche, upon the 
same prinaiple;.with stone piers, was designed 
originally: by Mi Oudry, and constructed by the 
Creusot Company, under the immediate direc- 
tion of M. Mathieu, with equal success. This 
bridge, which: consists of'six spans of 46°26 métres 
each, was: also) remankable for the obstacles 
encountered, not: only im) constructing the piers, 
in consequence: of the extreme. violence of the 
tonrent during floods, but because it was absolutely 
necessary to provide a meansiof placing the 


‘wrought-iron arched girders, without having re- 


course:to the ordinary mode: of fixing scaffolding 
beneath. This. was. accomplished by having a 
counterbalanced: scaffolding, which: was propelled 
forward from the abutment over: the piers con- 
secutively, having on it the means of raising the 
arched iron girders to their places on the piers. 
This was very successfully accomplished, without 
accident ; and the award of a medal would be justly 
due to M. Mathieu, the engineer-in-chief of the 
Creusot works, to whom were intrusted all the de- 
tails of the construction of this work, if he had not 
gained one for the bridge of Fribourg. 

The next viaduct bridge worthy of remark is 
that over the Rhine, at Kehl, for connecting the 
Eastern Railway of France with the German 
system of railways at Strasbourg.* 

The execution of this great work was, by mutual 
consent, apportioned between the engineers of the 
Eastern Railway, who undertook the construction 
of the foundations and the piers, and the engineers 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, who were charged 
with the execution and the fixing of the super- 
structure. The foundations and the mode of exe- 
cuting them were designed and executed by M. 


Vuigner, engineer-in-chief; and M. Fleur-Saint-. 


Denis, resident engineer, with M. de Sappel, acting 
engineer ; and their designs were carried into effect 
with great intelligence by the enterprising con- 
tractors, Messrs. Castor. 

The general features of this viaduct are ma- 
sonry piers, supporting a superstructure of 
wrought-iron girders, on the trellis principle, 





— Illustrations of this have been given in the Builder. 
D. 





with a lifting, opening at each extremity, to 
permit the passage of the masted vessels which 
navigate the Rhine. 

The principal difficulties in the construction of 
this bridge arose from the depth of the river, the 
rapidity of the current, and the shifting nature of 
the bed, which, being. composed of loose gravel, 
was at times scoured. away to the depth of many 
feet ; so that no bridge could be rendered perma. 
nent unless the foundations of the piers were car- 
ried down to a depth below the action of the 
current. In order to effect this, it was necessary 
to resort to extraordinary measures. This was 
effected by the employment of large wrought-iron 
caissons, placed side by side, so as to cover the en- 
tire space of the piers. These contained air- 
cylinders, with valves in them rising from the to 
of the caissons to above the level of the water, 
and a larger cylinder, open at both ends, having 
its lower extremity descending below the edges of 
the caisson. Within this latter cylinder was fixed 
a dredging frame aud buckets. 

In the space beneath the caisson compressed air 
was used to expel the water and to allow the men 
to work ; and it was also employed to force down 
the cylinders to the requisite depth, the air- 
pumps being worked by a steam-engine from 
above. Within the caissons workmen were em- 
ployed to remove the gravel, &c., from under the 
exterior edges as they descended, whilst the great 
mass of the material which was cast by hand to 
the centre was removed by means of the dredging 
apparatus worked by a steam-engine upon the 
platform above. The novelty and the chief cause 
of the efficiency of this apparatus consisted in 
the centre cylinder being open to the atmosphere 
at the upper extremities, and plunged in the 
water at its lower end, by which means the great 
mass of the material could be removed by the 
dredging apparatus much more rapidly and. econo- 
micaily than if all the material had been hoisted 
in buckets through the air-locks in the usual 
closed cylinders. The caissons were thus carried 
down to the requisite depth below the ordinary 
level of the Rhine most successfully, in a much 
shorter time, and at infinitely less cost, than by 
the usual method; and the piers were founded. at 
such a depth below the scour of the current as to 
give every reasonable guarantee of their stability. 
The superstructure, which was executed under 
the supervision of M. Keller, the engineer-in-chief, 
and the Baron Kagenech, engineer of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, does not offer any remarkable 
features, although it has been well executed, and 
perfectly answers the purpose for which it was 
intended. To M. Vuigner, chief engineer of the 
Eastern Railway Company of France; and M. 
Fieur-Saint-Denis, engineer of bridges and roads, 
and author of the project, have been awarded:a 
Collective Medal for the ingenuity of their de- 
sign for these piers and foundations; and to 
Messrs. Castor, the contractors, also a medal, for 
the intelligence of their arrangements and the 
successful execution of this.work, and also for a 
similar application at the Bridge of Argenteuil. 


II. Harbours and Docks. 


With regard to this department there are 
several works particularly worthy of notice; and 
amongst the most important must be mentioned 
the great “digue,” or breakwater of Cherbourg. 
The history of this great work is very remarkable, 
and the structure itself presents a great variety of 
operations, equally instructive from their failure 
and their success, There have been tried here 
consecutively the ingenious, yet abortive idea of 
the wooden cones filled with small rubble stone— 
the small rubble, upon the pierre perdu system, 
which was equally unsuccessful—then the larger 
rubble system—and finally the béton and masonry 
systems, by means of which this. great work has 
been eventually completed. All these plans ex- 
hibit considerable: ingenuity and skill; neverthe- 
less it must be admitted, that the construction of 
this great work at the outset, evinced great 
deficiency in the knowledge of those first prin- 
ciples which should guide the engineer in the con- 
struction of works of this nature and magnitude. 

The breakwaters of the Carthaginians at Tyre 
and Sidon, of the Greeks at Athens, Halicarnas- 
sus, Aina, and in numerous other plbces, as well 
as those of the Romans at Ostia, Civita Vecchia, 
Ancona, Naples, and other ports in the same 
vicinity, show that the simplest and most econo- 
mical mode. of ‘constructing barriers, or break- 
waters, to resist the violence of ocean storms, was 
by throwing down, or depositing rough undressed 
blocks of stone, as raised from the quarries, and 
allowing them to form their own slope, or inclina- 
tion, by the action of the waves, until finally the 
masses, thus thrown down, became settled, when 
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their permanence was further augmented by the 
growth of seaweed and the drift of sand into the 
crevices; so that these works have remained un- 
altered until the present day. The experience, 
however, derived from these works does not appear 
to have been taken advantage of until within a 
comparatively recent period, and hence the variety 
of systems introduced in the construction of the 
breakwater at Cherbourg. In fact, instead of 
starting from the point of demonstrated success, a 
comparatively tentative process would appear to 
have been pursued ; whereas, if the knowledge of 
the past had been taken advantage of much trouble 
and cost would have been avoided. 

It is to be regretted, in an engineering point of 
view, that’ the position of the breakwater should 
have been determined by purely military consi- 
derations, which demanded a direct line between 
the forts Pelée and Querqueville, thus materially 
reducing the extent of the roadstead. 

The history of this great work, as given in the 
works of M. de Cessart, and of MM. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Cachin, and Bonnin, &c., as well as 
in the “ Annales des Ponts at Chaussées,” conveys 
much information. Due honour should be given 
to the several able engineers-in-chief and to their 
subordinates, who have brought the work up to 
its present satisfactory state. The names of the 
chief engineers are :— 
wae La Bretonniére, Royal Navy, 1777 to 

82. 

M. De Cessart, Inspector of Brieges and Roads, 
1782 to 1792. 

M. Lamblardie, Inspector-General of Bridges 
and Roads, 1792 to 1793. 

When an interval occurred until 1802, when the 
works were resumed. 

Le Baron Cachin, Inspector-General of Bridges 
and Roads, 1802 to 1823. 

M. Fauques Duparc, Divisional Inspector of 


- Bridges and Roads, 1823 to 1838. 


M. Reibell, Inspector-General of Bridges and 
Roads 1838 to 1853, when the work may be said 
to have been completed, and to the latter eminent 
engineer and his able coadjutors, MM. Virla, 
Mahyer, and Bonnin, Engineers of Bridges and 
Roads, and to their predecessors and assistants, 
a collective medal has been awarded, on the com- 
pletion of this important work, after so many years 
of persevering efforts, due to the judicious use of 
all the resources induced by the progress of ma- 
rine construction. 

It is not any detraction from the merit of the 
many able engineers who have been employed upon 
this great work to say that every allowance must 
be made for the want of knowledge and expe- 
rience which existed at the time when it was 
commenced ; and, as a matter of scientific inquiry, 
it is most interesting to place on record all the 
facts of the progress, and to compare the modes 
employed with those of the present day. 

The new port of Marseilles is a great work, 
which has been planned and executed upon an ex- 
tensive scale by M. Pascal, Engineer-in-chief of 
Bridges and Roads. It is situate to the eastward 
of the old natural harbour, formed by a creek, 
which was taken advantage of, and around which 
the town spravg up. The new artificial harbour 
consists of a series of wet docks, or basins, formed 
by moles, or breakwaters constructed in the open 
sea. They run parallel to the shore, and commu- 
nicate with each other by openings and locks 
through the cross walls which separate them from 
each other. The outer, or boundary sea wall, 
connecting the whole system, answers the double 
purpose of a breakwater on the outside, and a 
quay wall on the inside; and at each end of these 
docks is an outer, or entrance harbour, so that 
Vesyels can use either, according to circumstances, 
and can pass from one to the other, as convenience 
may require. There is also a connexion with the 
old harbours. The general design of this harbour 
is good, but the sea entrances are scarcely sufli- 
ciently protected against the swell of the ‘sea 
during storms. The details of the construction 
are entitled to considerable credit, for every class 
of materials has been utilized to the greatest ex- 
tent, the smallest stones being used in the interior, 
and the largest in the exterior, where the face is 
exposed to the greatest action of the sea. The 
outer face, or sea slope of the great exterior 
breakwater 1s protected by large masses of béton, 
formed into artificial blocks, each weighing from 25 
to 30 tons, which are said to be immoveable by the 
most violent action of the waves; and-so far they 

ve resisted the disintegrating effects of the sea 
and the atmosphere with success, although further 
experience.is necessary before the béton masses 
can be pronounced to be indestructible. Great 
credit is due to the French engineers, amongst 
the earliest of whom may be mentioned M. Poirel, 





for reviving this ancient system of building; and 
to M. Pascal, Engineer-in-chief, the award of a 
medal is made for the methodical and scientific 
direction of these important and extensive works, 
inducing the utmost economy without sacrificing 
the excellence of construction ; and to Messieurs 
Dussaud, Brothers, of Marseilles, the contractors, 
honourable mention for their intelligent assistance 
in the execution of important parts of the works. 

The application of the hydraulic press for the 
purpose of raising great weights has long been 
known and adopted in numerous instances, and 
latterly very extensively by the late Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, for raising the large tubular girders 
composing the Britannia and Conway bridges; a 
similar idea has been conceived by Mr. Edwin 
Clark, C.E., and applied in a very ingenious 
manner for raising floating pontoons, which are 
made to answer the purposes of dry docks for 
constructing, examining, or repairing vessels. The 
operation is very simple. A space of water is 
inclosed, sufficient for the required pontoon, or 
floating dock, around which are firmly fixed a 
sufficient number of hollow iron columns, in each 
of which is an hydraulic press and piston, having 
chains attached to them : these chains are attached 
at the other end to transverse wrought-iron girders 
at the bottom of the inclosed water space: the 
wrought-iron pontoon, which is to carry the vessel, 
is then floated between the columns, and sunk on 
to the girders by admitting water into its com- 
partments until it rests upon the bottom of the 
inclosed water-space: the vessel intended to be 
repaired is then floated over the pontoon and is 
placed accurately above it by means of guides: 
the girders and pontoon, with the vessel upon it, 
are then raised by the hydraulic presses, worked 
by a steam-engine and pumps, which act upon the 
pistons and the chains attaching them to the cross 
girders, and, as the pontoon rises with the vessel 
upon it, the water runs freely out of the compart- 
ments of the pontoon; and when the whole is 
clear, the valves are screwed down from the inside 
and the pontoon and vessel are floated away into 
a basin, and another pontoon is placed in readi- 
ness for another similar operation, which generally 
occupies, for a very large ship, about forty-five 
minutes, Thus one hydraulic apparatus, with 
its necessary upright columns, cradle and basin, 
or dock space, will answer the purpose of as many 
dry docks as there are pontoons; and when a vessel 
has been repaired, the supporting pontoon is again 
floated over the transverse girders, the valves are 
opened, and the pontoon sinks gradually, thus 
leaving the vessel afloat and ready to be taken 
away. This ingenious adaptation of the hydraulic 
press is calculated to be very extensively useful in 
many localities; and to Mr. Edwin Clark, C.E., 
a medal has been awarded for the novelty and 
general utility of the application. 

A large wrought-iron floating dock has been 
designed and is being constructed for the Spanish 
Government, by Messrs. G. Rennie & Sons. It is 
350 feet long, 105 feet wide, and 37} feet high 
and it will draw, when a vessel of the largest class 
is in it, about 10 feet. This dock is constructed 
nearly upon the same principle as the old Dutch 
Caramel Floating Docks, but is much more com- 
plete. It is hollow, is divided into compartments, 
and is emptied by pumps worked by a steam- 
engine placed on the floating dock, so that either 
by admitting or by pumping out the water it can 
be lowered or raised as may be required, and it 
can thus be rendered available for any class of 
vessel. To Messrs. G. Rennie & Sons has been 
awarded a medal by the jury of Class XII. for the 
completeness of the arrangements and the good 
workmanship of this important construction. 

Floating docks upon this as well as upon Clark’s 
system are, no doubt, very valuable; but it may 
be a question whether they are likely to supersede 
the slip system, or that of drawing the vessels out 
of the water, which can be made equally valuable 
in certain localities. It is true that the latter 
system requires that the lower end of the slip 
should be carried down to the greatest depth, at 
which a light ship of the largest class can be 
brought to the lower end of the slip. This cannot 
be taken at less than 16 feet to 20 feet; and to 
effect this in seas where there is no tide must be 
attended with considerable expense; and laden 
vessels cannot, as in Rennie’s and Clark’s systems, 
be drawn up, examined, and lowered again within 
a few-hours. Anything by which the old system 
of heaving down vessels of the ordinary class can 
be avoided merits attention, as that process is 
always attended with expense, inconvenience, risk, 
cost, and delay. The re-introduction of floating 
docks on improved principles has also induced at- 
tention to Morton’s patent slip, which is now again 
being brought forward with considerable improve- 





ments. All these systems are valuable and useful, 
and can be brought into the public service where 
the fixed dock system is considered too expensive, 
or where the localitits are not calculated for such 
extensive and weighty structures. 


IV. Compensating Reservoirs, Sc. 


With regard to the fourth division—the Com- 
pensating Reservoirs for supplying rivers and 
streams during summer and dry seasons. This is 
a most important and valuable system, and it has 
now become an absolute necessity, as, in conse- 
quence of the present superior system of land 
drainage, a greater proportion of the rain-water 
which falls upon the land is discharged into the 
rivers, and is carried off almost immediately after 
it falls, so that, in summer and in dry seasons, the 
lands frequently suffer for want of moisture: the 
navigation is impeded; and the supply of water 
for irrigation and for domestic purposes is dimi- 
nished. Moreover, as sewage matter is now gene- 
rally discharged direct into the nearest water- 
courses, the small quantity of water in them in 
times of drought becomes polluted to such an ex- 
tent that it is unfit for use; whilst the malaria 
arising from it is liable to produce disease. The 
great object, therefore, is to obtain a thorough 
command of water, so that the land may be pro- 
perly drained, the sewage carried off effectu- 
ally, and that there may be at all times an ample 
supply of good fresh water for irrigation and do- 
mestic purposes. A system of compensating: re- 
servoirs, established in the most convenient places 
along the line of, or adjoining the valleys through 
which rivers pass, so that the desired quantity of 
water may be stored in them during the periods 
of rainfall, and be discharged again by means of 
proper sluices into the rivers and other channels, 
where required during the summer and dry sea- 
sons, is evidently the only proper plan to obviate 
the serious evils above mentioned, and to combine 
all the desiderata of complete drainage, sewage, 
navigation, irrigation, and domestic water supply. 
This system was largely adopted by the ancients 
in the valley of the Euphrates, India, and else- 
where ; and it contributed largely to the wealth 
and prosperity of those countries wherein it was 
practised. It redounds greatly to the credit of 
the French Government and their engineers that 
this system has been introduced into France with 
such complete success in many places. It is ex- 
cellently exemplified by models of the compensat- 
ing reservoirs of Les Settons, for the service of the 
river Yonne, for which useful and well-executed 
work Collective Honourable Mention has been 
awarded to M. Rozat de Mandres, engineer-in- 
chief of bridges and roads, who designed; and to 
MM. Olry de Labry and Marini, resident en- 
gineers, who executed the works. Also Honourable 
Mention to M. Véron Daverger, engineer-in-chief of 
bridges and roads; and to M. Sciama, resident 
engineer of the reservoir of Montaubry, for the 
service of the Canal du Centre, in Burgundy, for 
the excellence of the design and the satisfactory 
execution of the works. 

The introduction of this system into Great 
Britain has long been advocated by English en- 
gineers who have devoted their attention to 
the subject; and it cannot be much longer de- 
layed, as works of this kind are now impera- 
tively demanded, both in a sanitary and an eco- 
nomical point of view. 


Sewerage. 


In connexion with this subject must be men- 
tioned the improved systems of sewerage now being 
introduced in London and in Paris. They are 
entitled to much consideration, and demand a 
more lengthened notice than is consistent with 
the limits of this report. 

The system of sewerage of Paris has hitherto 
differed essentially from that of London, in still 
retaining for the most part cesspools beneath the 
ceurt-yards of the houses: the more copious use of 
water has, however, necessitated a change ; and the 
municipality is proceeding to provide for the new 
order of things, by the construction of sewers 
beneath the streets, and combining with them col- 
lecting reservoirs and a general distribution of 
water, comprising an ingenious self-acting method 
of cleansing the sewers, whilst introducing a more 
comprehensive and general system of carrying off 
the water. This combination is weil exhibited by 
a plan of the sewers of Paris, and a model in sec- 
tion of the sewer of the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
with a plan of the water service of Paris, and a 
model in section of the reservoir of Passy. This 
latter work merits careful study, as does also the 
collection of apparatus used in the distribution of 
water throughout the city. The map of this dis- 
tribution conveys very interesting information; 
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and the model of the great artesian well of Passy, 
executed by MM. Kind, under the direction of MM. 
Alphand, engineer-in-chief, and Darcel, engineer 
of bridges and roads, merits every eulogium. 

These exhibited great knowledge of the sub- 
jects; careful study of the means of meeting the 
wants, and of carrying out the works gradually, 
without undue interference with the working of 
the present system; and for this and the general 
intelligence exhibited in the design a collective 
medal has been awarded to M. Belgrand, engineer- 
in-chief of bridges and roads, and to his assistants 
in the execution of these important works. 

There were also exhibited, in the French depart- 
ment, several other collections of maps, plans, 
and models of the system of sewerage adopted in 
Paris, many of them possessing great interest. 
The map and atlas of the Catchwater sewers, or 
“ Egouts Collecteurs,” are full of interest, as show- 
ing how early that system was recognized and 
adopted, and the carefully designed progressive 
steps taken toward establishing one uniform 
system. 


IX. Artificial Building Materials. 


The ninth division, including cements and arti- 
ficial building materials, béton, or concrete blocks, 
bricks, tiles, earthen pipes, &c., would demand a 
very lengthened notice if the very various quali- 
ties and applications of the several kinds were to 
be separately treated of. The limits of this report 
will only permit the several varieties being men- 
tioned, as in other divisions, almost entirely re- 
stricting notice to those to whom medals, or 
honourable mention, have been awarded. 

The engineer, or architect can generally, from 
practice, judge with tolerable accuracy of the ap- 
plicability and durability of building stone; be- 
cause having seen it in the quarry and in buildings 
where it has borne the test of ages, it may be in- 
ferred that if applied under similar circumstances 
it will be equally durable; but this is not the case 
with artificial materials, of which the experience 
must of necessity be limited: therefore all that 
can be done is to judge of them from their consti- 
tuent particles, compare them with the natural 
materials of which they profess to be the prototype, 
carefully investigate the modes of preparation, 
and form an opinion from the results actually ob- 
tained. Still with even this information successful 
results are not certain, because so many elements 
enter into the composition of artificial stones, and 
so much must depend on the process of manufac- 
ture, and on the subsequent manipulation, that 
nothing but actual experience of any artificial sub- 
stance, after a number of years’ exposure, under 
every variety of circumstances, can justify a 
decided opinion being pronounced. 

Many artificial stones, which at first sight ap- 
pear admirably adapted for the purpose, are found, 
when exposed to this unerring test, to be utterly 
wanting in durability. No artificial stone can 
therefore be considered durable, as compared with 
natural stone, until it has undergone the test of 
long experience, although in many cases béton, or 
concrete blocks, have been and are now employed 
with advantage, where natural stone cannot be 
obtained at a reasonable cost. 

The jury have seen with great pleasure, and 
have carefully examined the numerous artificial 
stones which have been exhibited ; and amongst 
those which they have thought worthy of particu- 
lar remark may be mentioned the silicious stone 
produced by the process of Mr. F. Ransome: this 
is 80 well known both for the ordinary productions 
and the application to hardening natural building 
stones, that it is not necessary to do more than to 
direct attention to the fine specimen of a concrete 
block so produced, and serving as the pedestal for 
Ransome and Sims’ engine in the Western Annex 
(United Kingdom, 1961), for which and for the 
general value of the process a medal has been 
awarded to Mr. Frederick Ransome. 

To Messrs. Coignet, Brothers, & Co., Paris 
(France, 1,258), a medal has been awarded for the 
excellence of the system introduced by them in 
the working of concrete into blocks, and for its 
application to almost every purpose for which stone 
is used. The process is extremely simple, depend- 
ing chiefly on the perfect. mixture of the mate- 
rials, the use of hot-water, and the application of 
considerable pressure to produce cohesion of the 
particles. The system appears to be obtaining 
extensive use on the Continent, under the name 
of “* Béton Aggloméré.” 

With regard to artificial cements there have 
been exhibited an endless variety from every 
country, These like the artificial stones still re- 
quire the test of experience before they can be 
pronounced as fit to take the place of natural 
cements, although they may be applied with con- 





siderable advantage, where natural cements cannot 
be obtained at a reasonable cost. One of the most 
remarkable of these artificial cements is what is 
termed the “Portland cement,” which has been 
proved to possess excellent hydraulic qualities, 
and it is now so much used that the name has 
been generally applied throughout the Continent 
to cements possessing similar qualities. 

In the United Kingdom department a medal 
has been awarded to Captain H. Y. D. Scott, R.E., 
for discovering a good and cheap cement, which is 
remarkably well manufactured by Messrs. Lee, 
Son, & Smith, to whom honourable mention is 
awarded for the process of manufacture of this 
article, the excellence of which the jury were 
enabled to judge of in the construction of the 
buildings at the South Kensington Museum, where 
some instances of great strength were shown. 
Also to Messrs. White, Brothers, a medal for the 
general excellence and extensive production of 
their Portland cement, which, as in the previous 
case, the jury were enabled to examine in the 
general construction of the building of the Exhibi- 
tion, and more especially in the bases of the 
columns supporting the domes, and in the basin 
of the great Majolica Fountain, where its powers 
of hardening and of impermeability were satisfac- 
torily tested by watching the progress of the con- 
struction, and the subsequent introduction of the 
water. 

In the same department, honourable mention 
has been awarded to the Keynsham Blue Lias 
Lime and Cement Company (2,388), for the good 
quality of their lime and cement, which is very 
extensively used in that district, and is now sought 
for in the surrounding counties; and to Mr. J.C. 
Part (2,326), for the good quality of the Martin’s 
cement and the plaster of Paris manufactured by 
him. 

France has long been attempting to emancipate 
herself from dependence on this country for the 
supply of cement for her hydraulic works, and to 
this has been directed the attention of the chemists 
and the practical manufacturers, in which they 
have been guided by the valuable researches and 
experiments of the elder Vicat. The result has 
been a great extension of the existing works at 
Boulogne and other places, and the creation of 
numerous new establishments, where considerable 
success has beenattained. Mr. Brivet has distin- 
guished himself by his laboratory researches in 
this branch, and they have led to the introduction 
of an excellent Portland cement, manufactured 
from the marls of the Paris basin: for these suc- 
cessful experiments a medal has been awarded to 
him. A medal has also been awarded to Messrs. 
Lingée & Co. (1,265), for their method of manufac- 
ture, and for the extent of the establishments 
created by them for producing this Parisian marl 
cement, Messrs. Michel & Co, have well earned a 
medal for the bold and striking works they have 
executed in their Ciment dela Valentine, an excel- 
lent material introduced by them, and by which 
they have emancipated Marseilles and its neigh- 
bourhood from dependence on foreign supply. 


IX. General Building Materials. 


With regard to the ninth division—General 
Building Materials, such as bricks, tiles, &.— 
there is scarcely any department in the art of 
construction which has made greater progress 
during the last few years than the manufacture 
of bricks, tiles, earthenware pipes, &c., both with 
respect to the perfection of the article and the 
lowness of price, as also in the adaptation for orna- 
ment and for substantial construction. These 
articles are now made in every possible variety of 
shape, texture, and colour, in order to their fit 
adaptation to the particular purposes to which 
they are to be applied: amongst these, hollow 
bricks must be prominently mentioned ; as, by their 
strength and lightness, their uniform hardness, 
and their affording means for ventilation, they are 
valuable adjuncts in places where solid bricks 
cannot be made to answer the object. The large 
and small drainage-pipes of glazed earthenware 
are also remarkable for the perfection of their 
manufacture and for the powerful aid they have 
contributed towards the improvement of all sani- 
tary works. The excellent and ingenious machines 
worked by steam, which have been invented for 
the production of these articles, have powerfully 
contributed to the perfection and economy with 
which they are produced; whilst by judicious 
chemical investigations and a more perfect know- 
ledge of the properties of the raw materials, and 
of the best proportions for mixing them together, 
a success has been generally attained which a few 
years since could scarcely have been anticipated. 

_ The use of bags of sand in lowering and strik- 
ing the centres of arches was originally introduced 





by Mr. Beaudemoulin, engineer-in-chief of roads 
and bridges, to whom a medal has been awarded ; 
and in 1854 a manifest improvement, originally 
proposed by M. Sazilly, substituting cases of 
wrought iron for the bags of sand, was introduced 
and was first used by Mr. Bouziat, in striking the 
centres of the bridge of Austerlitz. For this evi- 
dent amelioration of the system, honourable men- 
tion has been awarded to Mr. Bouziat, to whom 
is due the credit of first practically testing this 
evident improvement in the method of using sand 
for avoiding the risk to the masonry incurred by 
the use of wedges. 

The present Exhibition of 1862, when compared 
with that of 1851, demonstrates material progress 
in every department connected with, or belonging 
to, the art_of construction ; and as such it is calcu- 
lated in no small degree to advance the civilization 
of mankind; so also do the inducements of the 
best kind of publicity and investigation held out 
to inventors and improvers of inventions in every 
department, furnish excellent arguments in favour 
of these occasional International Exhibitions, at 
such intervals as to enable producers to furnish 
an exhibit from their regular productions, and 
not to drive them to manufacture special objects 
for exhibition, which have no other effect than to 
mislead the juries and to deceive the public. 

The report is signed by Sir John Rennie, as 
Reporter. 








NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE second meeting of this society was held, 
through the kind permission of the mayor, in the 
committee-room of the public offices, on Wednes- 
day, the 10th inst.; Mr. Hine in the chair; when 
twenty-two architects enrolled themselves as 
members of the association. A body of rules 


was finally discussed, settled, and ordered to be . 


printed; and the following office-bearers were 
elected :—Mr. H. M. Wood, president; Mr. T. C. 
Hine, vice-president ; Mr. Robert Jalland, trea- 
surer; and Mr. Fred. Jackson, honorary secretary ; 
committee—Mr. Evans, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. John 
Jackson, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Williamson. 








THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERERS OF THE 
LION OF CHZRONEA. 


Tue following communication from Mr. Geo. 
L. Taylor speaks for itself, and will be read with 
interest. Some of the newspapers have given 
Gropius the merit of the discovery: we are glad 
to be able to restore it to our countrymen :— 

“The widow of my old friend and compagnon de 
voyage, Edward Cresy, draws my attention to a 
notice in the newspapers regarding the Theban 
Lion, casts of which are being set up by Mr. New- 
ton at the British Museum; and urges me, as the 
only surviving member of the party of four who 
roamed together through Greece in 1818, to make 
public the fact that the said lion was first (in this 
century) discovered by ws. Our party were,—the 
late Mr. John Sanders, the then retired architect, 
and one of, if not ¢he first pupil of Mr. Soane; Mr. 
Purser, his artist ; Mr. Cresy ; and myself. I well 
remember the circumstance, and find, on referring 
to my notes, that, on June 3, 1818, we made an 
excursion on horseback from the hospitable man- 
sion of Signor Logotheti (who had kindly received 
us into his family at Livadea, where he was archon, 
and, at the request of the surrounding archons, 
we had meetings every evening, and explained our 
glorious constitution as their exemplars in the 
struggle they were then meditating for indepen- 
dence) to Cheronea, two hours distant, to the 
north-west. We had been reading Pausanias, 
whose excellent history was our Handbook during 
our journey. When approaching the place, my 
horse stumbled seriously, and on looking back, I 
was struck with the faint appearance of sculpture 
on the stone which had caused the stumble. It 
at once occurred to my mind what it might be. 
Calling a halt, we all returned, and having satis- 
fied ourselves, by removing the earth with our 
riding-whips, that it was sculpture, we engaged 
labourers we saw in the fields, and did not leave 
the spot until we had dug up the colossal head of 
the lion, and also some of the limbs separated. 
On returning to Athens, we put in our claim by 
every means in our power, and among others 
informed Signors Gropius, Salt, Lusieri, &c. 

Subsequently, when civil architect to the navy, 
I endeavoured to persuade the Admiralty Board, 
but ineffectually, to permit it to be brought home 
in one of their vessels. Afterwards I heard it had 
found its way into France; but how, when, and 
where, I do not remember, but should like to 
know.” 
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THE STRENGTH OF CHELSEA BRIDGE. 


Previous to acceptance of the bridge, Mr. 
Edwin Clark was deputed by Mr. Cowper, First 
Commissioner of Works, to report on its strength 
and proper completion. He considered that the 
strain on the main chains was unusual. The strain 
on the chains, from the weight of the structure 
alone, amounts to nearly 5 tons per square inch ; 
and with a load of 801b. per foot superficial this 
strain is increased to 8°8 tons per square inch. 
The probability of a uniform load of 801b. per 
superficial foot over the whole span actually oc- 
curring is very remote; but he thought that, in 
a metropolitan thoroughfare, the unequal loading 
of the bridge to an equal extent of strain isa 
probable contingency. The rule »with the Board 
of Trade, and that generally-adopted for railway 
structures, is, that the tensile strain on wrought 
iron shall not exceed 5 tons perssquare inch of 
section. Mr. Page being referred to, maintained 
that the possible load should not be called more 
than 46lb. persquarefoot,—the weight onthebridge 
if the available area were covered with soldiers on 
march. Farther, that the chains had been'tested 
to 13} tons per square inch, He sent a confirma- 
tory opinion from Mr. Lewis Gordon. Mr. Cowper 
afterwards referred to Mr. Hawkshaw, whoccame 
to the conclusion that the bridge must either be 
strengthened or the strictest precautions used to 
prevent any overcrowding upon it. The result is 
that Mr. Clark has been instructed ‘to undertake 
the operations necessary to strengthen the bridge ; 
Mr. Page protesting against waste of public 
money. 

If Mr. Page do not himself take some steps 
with reference to the vibration felt on Westminster 
Bridge, we are inclined to prognosticate that some 
one else will be cal'ed in there also, to do so. 








SURREY COUNTY HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


GUII DFORD. 


We were officially informed that the designs 
submitted in competition for the proposed Surrey 
County Hospital would be on view, publicly, 
during the whole of last week. On applying 
however, at Abbot’s Hospital, the place of exhi- 
bition, on Friday morning, after a journey from 
London, we found to our astonishment the whole 
of the drawings, with the exception of three cor 
four sets, carefully packed up .for-return to their 
authors. Such a proceeding vas this greatly 
strengthens the complaints.éf *these who assert 
that the committee have not acted ‘fairly towards 
the competitors. As we have again «and again 
poiuted out, the advantage which may be gained 
from competitions, to counterpoise the evils of the 
system, is the opportunity for instruction by means 
of comparison, afforded by the exhibition for a sufli- 
cient time of the whole of the designs submitted ; 
while competitors, when theirnames are known, may 
be benefited, although unsuccessfal, by a recognition 
of such ability and knowledge of the subject as 
they may have made evident in their designs. We 
found several other visitors besides ourselves com- 
plaining bitterly of the committee’s breach of faith 
in respect of the exhibition. The competitors, 
we understand, were about twenty-seven in 
number, and submitted thirty designs; many of 
them set forth by a considerable number of elabo- 
rate drawings. In the majority of cases the 
arrangements which have been advocated in this 
journal were adopted. In a very short time, even 
if it be not so already, hospital building will be 
reduced almost to a formula. 

There were, nevertheless, a few designs wherein 
the old bad corridor system was retained (one 
still remained visible, marked “Economy ”), and 
others wherein the arrangement was wasteful of 
space and walls, as in “ Integrita.’” The com- 
mittee, it appears, gave no hint as to cost; so that 
while a few competitors on the spot knew that 
the funds at command did not exceed six or seven 
thousand pounds, some architects submitted de- 
signs which could not be carried out for four times 
that sum; and so, of course, might have been 
told they were wasting their time and study the 
moment they had drawn the outline of their 
design. 

The plan “ Hoe age,” B, by Mr. Lower, selected 
by the committee as the best, is a considerable im- 
provement on that illustrated by the actual set 
of drawings submitted under the motto Hoc age, 
especially defective in respect of light and other 
points, but it still seems, so far as we could judge, 
to need care‘ul revision. Fullowing the pavilion 
type, it presents on each side of centre building a 





ward for twenty-two patients, with five windows 
on each side of it. The “closets” are well placed. 
Externally the building is of white brick, with 
red brick dressings, without any distinguishing 
characteristics. 

The sub-committee appointed to consider and 
report on the designs, selected eleven as most 
deserving of attention, bearing the following 
mottoes. These are placed without reference to 
any order of merit :— 

“ Trefoil ” (the architect’s estimate of the cost of 


which is) ..... pam hadiuice wae soca seseanee 
“*In Memoriam ...eccse a arr - 6,000 
“Utility ?....... side aadaouaioe nc ka’ ... 6,200 
* Spee *". os wieder esecdencd coccccee 8,000 
“CEOGURRG cca ctuecndactedcccensaee - 7,500 
‘‘In Memoriam,’’ B ........- ed aaa ae - 6,800 
** Fidelitas,”’ 2 plans (the 2nd) ........+. ~5,500 
§¢ Cal Demo... ceecs phasedee ues ua evccccee 9/000 
re en ovedcccecene Suee 
Bight and Air" B... ...00nccsecceccees: 6,250 
* Quod potui feci®,......cceee ogecentecau lene 


From these they selected for the decision of the 
general committee,— 
*“*Hoc Age,’’ B, small pian (the estimated 


SORE DEING). coccncccea Ode cc cas nee aid 7,500 
MRUEY vc canddccessckcecccCancecascne GE 
I co cacaddanaasibis cone dénsagecicte EEE 
"“thorwatd?” .ccccs Ris Weeds danhdlenaaal’ 11,800 
ey mates -- 6,000 


A correspondent expressed his regret in our pages 
recently that the south door, in course of this 
process, had been blocked up and externally 
eradicated. It is not a sufficient answer, in the 
ease of an ancient and curious structure like St. 
Mary’s, that the draught from south to north 
door was inconvenient. The doorway might have 
been retained, and yet kept closed. Internally, 
its position will be marked. The west door- 
way is to be opened. The windows, with one or 
two exceptions, where they are sound, are being 
replaced with new. A difficult question arises in 
the restoration of an old building like this (ad- 
mitting that the actual necessity for renovation 
has arisen), exhibiting the work of successive 
periods. When Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular works are all seen interpolated and 
added on to a Norman structure, in materials of 
varying age and character, they tell their own 
story, speak of different times, and produce an 
agreeable impression rather than otherwise on the 
mind. But when these features of different age 
and style are all reproduced, in the same new 
stone, the effect is very different, and may be 
very disagreeable. To avoid this result, it would 
be necessary (still supposing new work absolutely 





The medical sub-committee, in pointing out 
“Hoc Age,” B, as best adapted for the case, 
said :—* 

“The staircase is large and central. The sick wards 
are all on one floor, which is given up exclusively to 
them,—an arrangement that will save time and labour. 
There are only two inain wards, of twenty-two beds each, 
the advantages of which we have already pointed out. 
The bath-rooms and water-closets are well placed and 
thoroughly ventilated, being on the model of those in the 
Hospital of St. John, at Brussels. They would be im- 
proved, however, by being’ more thrown out from the 
building, so as to admit of being cut off bya lobby. The 
small wards for special cases are sufficient in number, 
and are well situate so as to be under the nurse’s eye. 
The operating-room is conveniently placed, and hzs two 
small wards with a nurse’s room attached. The offices 
of administration are all on the ground floor: the officers’ 
residences: are central, and conveniently arrranged. The 
board-room is of ample size,:has a separate entrance, and 
every convenience. The kitchen-offices are well placed. 
The out-patients’ department is well removed from the 
other offices, has all the usual conveniences of bath, 
latrines, &c., and has a separate entrance. We would 
suggest a somewhat different arrangement of the rooms 
in this department, which could be effected without 
altering the structure. The laundry offices are borrowed 
from those in the plan A (same motto), and are properly 
arranged and detached. We should prefer, however, all 
the rooms being on the ground floor. 

After a careful review of this plan, we are of opinion 
that no essentials have been omitted, and nothing has 
been introduced which could be deemed unnecessary.”’ 


“Thor ” was the signature of an elaborate and 
careful set of drawings still partly visible. A large 
number of drawings marked “ Fidelitas” illus- 
trated a seemingly costly arrangement. 


the question of water supply will call for the most 
serious consideration. 

The hospital, or asylum, in which the drawings 
were exhibited (erected in 1619, by George Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury) isa red brick and stone 
edifice of the Hampton Court style, and has some 
good chimney-stacks of moulded brickwork. 

The Town Hall, recently completed under the 
direction of Mr. Goodchild, has a good apartment, 
80 feet by 37 feet, and 40 feet high. A great 
deal has been done here for very little money. The 
same architect is restoring St. Mary’s Church, a 
building with many points of great interest,— 
notably the semicircular apses terminating the 
north and south aisle at the east end; the paint- 
ings on the vaulting of the north apse; the rise of 
the ground which necessitates steps from the nave 
to the tower, and other steps from the tower to 
the chancel; and the range of styles from Norman 
to very late Perpendicular. The end of the 
chancel is now square, and very little beyond the 
apsidal termination of aisles. Originally there 
was doubtless an apse here also. The chancel has 
been shortened more than once,—the last time as 
recently as 1825, to widen the roadway beyond. 

The exterior, of flint, is being refaced: buttresses 
have been erected, on old foundations, to strengthen 
the south wall of nave, which was out of upright. 





* Since this was in type we have received a letter from 
Mr. G. S. Taylor, a member of the medical sub-committee 
who reported on the plans, stating, as the reason for 
shortening the time of exhibition, that the hon. secre- 
tary ‘‘had received notices from several of the competing 
architects that he would be held answerable for any 
damage done to their plans, and requesting to have them 
returned forthwith.’’ Mr. Taylor adds, as to the se- 
lected plan B, ‘‘that it was the only plan out of morethan 
thirty that at all approached the form of structure yon 
and others have so long advocated, the ward arrange- 
ments being almost identical with those figured in your 
journal of the 6th instant. As to my share in the selec- 
tion, as one of the ‘three local doctors,’ I may say that 











A&t the -site determined on for the new hospital |- 





we endeavonred to make our choice in strict accordance 
with the principles enunciated in your pages.’ j 


required) to give up some of the old forms and 
design fresh, to harmonise with the bulk of the 
old retained as the key note;—against which 
| another body of critics would ery out. The architect 
'in such a position is therefore on the horns of a 
dilemma : lucky for him if he choose the blunter. 
| The west end of St. Mary’s offers a case in point, 
although not one of the most glaring. In the 
centre is an ill-proportioned Perpendicular window, 
partly of wood; on the south side of it an elegant 
Decorated window; and on the north a window of 
churchwardens’ art. Below the latter is a small 
square opening, understood to be a “ lepers’ 
| window.” Copyisg all these in new stone, with 
newly-faced walls around, will produce, it is to be 
feared, an absurd effect. 
| The window dressings in the tower and some 
|other parts are of chalk, and have stood well. 
| These have been scraped slightly and repaired. 
Mr. W. Swayne is the builder employed, and the 
‘sum to be expended is about 1,700/. 
| The Castle at Guildford deserves a visit; but 
| we may not now stop to describe it. 





COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL: CENTRAL STATION: 
WORKING CLASS DWELLINGS. 


Some interesting proceedings took place last 
week in the Court of Common Council. 

A memorial, urging the conncil’s co-operation 
in the re-erection of St. Thomas’s Hospital on a 
site as near the old one as possible, was presented 
from a committee of vestries and guardians south 
of the Thames; and the council, after some dis- 
cussion, unanimously agreed to the following 
resolution :— 


** Whereas St. Thomas’s Hospital was originally founded 
at the cost of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the 
city of London, in whose management it was vested by 
royal charter, and did so continue for two centuries ; and 
whereas, by a subsequent Act of Parliament, the corpora- 
tion is still required to take part in the government of the 
hespital, by appointing thirty-eight members of its own 
body to act as governors on its behalf; this Court deems 
it needful at the present time to declare its opinion that, 
having regard to the local duties for which the great 
charity of St. Thomas’s Hospital was.originally founded, 
cbartered, and endowed, and which have been fulfilled for 
three centuries, the new hospital ought, as far as circum- 
stances permit, to be built in a situation no less central 
than that which the former hospital occupied.” 


It does not seem to have occurred to any one 
connected with this memorial and resolution that 
the hospital authorities have abundant resources 
to enable them to erect a hospital in the open 
suburbs as well as one for more pressing cases in 
town,—if, indeed, Guy’s be not sufficient for the 
latter, when in turn aided by a more healthily 
situate St. Thomas’s for the restoration of health 
in cases connected with both hospitals. 

On the subject of a central railway station in 
the City, a report was laid before the council by 
Mr. Deputy Fry, the chairman of the improve- 
ment Committee, to which body the subject had 
been referred, and who had consulted with Mr. 
Cowper on the subject. Mr. Fry, after some ex- 
planations, moved the adoption of the report, and 
that the Improvement Committee be authorized 
to continue their negotiations, and to prosecute 
the contemplated improvements at Holborn- 
valley; and that it be referred to the Coal, Corn, 
and Finance Committee to take such step as might 
be necessary in reference to the continuatiom of 
the coal duties for accomplishing the objects in 
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NEW PULPIT IN DONCASTER CHURCH. 





question. The motion, after some discussion, was 


agreed to. 

A motion on the subject of houses for the labour- 
ing classes in the City to the following effect was 
moved by Mr. S. Waterlow :— 


“‘ That it be referred to the Improvement Committee to 
report the present state of the Finsbury Estate Surplus 
Fund (42,469/. Reduced Three per Cents.), which, by a 
resolution of the Court of the 23rd of October, 1851, was 
directed to be applied to the purpose of providing im- 
proved lodging-houses for the labouring poor; and whe- 
ther the same is still available for that purpose. Also to 
inguire and report the extent to which the homes of the 
industrial poor in the city of London and its immediate 
vicinity have been and may be destroyed by the various 
schemes for metropolitan improvements already sanc- 
tioned ; and whether, in their opinion, it would be proper 
to appropriate any and what portion of the aforesaid sum 
to assist the labouring classes engaged in the City to 
obtain healthy separate homes without overtaxing their 
means, and without compromising their independent 
position as working men.”’ 


This motion was also carried. 





NEW PULPIT, DONCASTER CHURCH. 

THE accompanying view of the new pulpit of 
Doncaster Church sufficiently indicates its general 
construction and position with reference to the 
north-west pillar of the tower. The outer edge 
of the pulpit forms about three-quarters of a 
circle, of which the complete circumference, in- 
cluding the part cut off by the pillar, would be 
24 feet; and the internal diameter 5 feet 4 inches. 





We give a plan of one of the piers of the arcade. 
The marble shaft is 2? inches in diameter and 
14 inches high. 





The whole of the pulpit top is formed into a 
slightly-sloping desk, 14} in. wide, of which the in- 
side edge is 3 ft. 6 in. from the floor—the proper 
height for a moderately tall preacher; and stools 
are provided for those who require to be elevated. 
This top is covered with a thickly-lined cloth, 
buttoned on all round to brass-headed nails, let 
into the stone; and the cloth hangs down as a 
curtain within the arcade. The bishops who 
preached in it at the opening of Herr Schultze’s 
great organ expressed their decided preference for 


this kind of pulpit over the common box, with a 
small book desk and cushion stuck up in front. 
The floor, 5 feet above the ground, is a single 
flagstone of darker colour, showing as an abacus 
on the top of a boldly corbelled capital of a short 
pillar, 5 feet thick, with diaper bands cut upon it, 
after the fashion of a Norman pillar. The eleven 
front shafts of the arcade, and the seven rather 
thicker columns of the staircase balustrade, and the 
handrail, are of Languedoc red and white marble. 
The ends of the steps project a little, with a broad 
chamfer, and are carved in square diaper patterns, 
all different. All the carving is of natural foliage, 
and worked with claw tools, to leave the surface 
slightly rough. The stone is a soft white lime- 
stone, from Cadely, near Doncaster, a little warmer 
in colour than Caen stone; and the work has been 
done by Mr. Athron, a local builder, in a style 
equal to the best in the church, though it involved 
considerable difficulty from all the arch mouldings 
being curves of double curvature, which cannot be 
accurately drawn on paper. The pulpit, and its 
general design and size, were given by Mr. E. B. 
Denison, Q.C.; and the architectural design is by 
Mr. Scott, who, we need hardly say, was the archi- 
tect of the church. The church will speedily be 
completed by the insertion of the painted glass in 
the great east window, lately exhibited in the 
International Exhibition by Messrs, Hardman. 
This window is 22 feet 6 inches wide, and 48 feet 





high, in the glazing. 
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Oxford Cathedral : the Choir. 
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HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND. 


THE new volume of the “ Handbook to English 
Cathedrals,” which is now published,* includes 
those of Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, and 
Lincoln ; classed as the “ Eastern Division,” on the 
ground that Oxford and Peterborough were 
originally included within the great diocese of 
Lincoln. Parts I.and II., it may be remembered, 
dealt with the southern division; and the other 
divisions—the western, the northern, and the 
Welsh cathedrals—are to follow speedily. The 
initials to the preface of the first part, R. J. K. 
are expanded, we may note, in the present 
volume, to Richard John King. The engraved 
illustrations, thanks to the great resources of the 
eminent publishers whose names are on the title- 
page, are very numerous (there are as many as 
ninety-three in the present volume), and for the 
most part are excellent, though there are some 
few,—the west front of Peterborough, for example, 
and the Chapter-house at Lincoln,—that are not 
up tothe mark. We are enabled to give three to 
show their character,—the grand west front of 
Lincotn, the south-east porch of the same cathe- 
dral, and the interior of the choir at OxFoRD. 
The account of the latter cathedral is full and 
satisfactory. We quote Mr. King’s description of 
the choir, eastward of the tower; the Norman 
portion of which is of the same general character 
as the nave [assigned to the time when Canutus 
was prior of St. Frideswide, 1150—1180 | :— 


“‘ Ugly woodwork and heavy monuments are still too 
intrusive, and catch the eye in spite of the beauty of the 
roof, and the singular view northward through the cha- 
pels. The choir consists of five bays. All the pillars are 
circular: the capitals are less elaborate, and the abaci 
heavier than elsewhere in the church: the mouldings of 
the upper arches are rounded throughout. These fea- 
tures apparently indicate that the choir, although of the 
same late character as the rest of the Norman work, was 
the first part of the church completed. The arrangement 
of the triforium and side aisles is the same as in the nave. 

The groined roof of the choir, a magnificent example, 
was the work of Wolsey; and, although not without in- 
dications of declining art, adds greatly to the effect of 
this part of the cathedral. The lantern-like pendants may 
be compared with those in the choir of Christ Church, 
Hants, of rather earlier date; and especially with those 
in the timber roof of the college hall, which are nearly 
fac-similes. The grotesque heads terminatiug these pen- 
dants immediately within the choir arch, should be no- 
ticed. The roof itself terminates against this arch with a 
series of figures under rich canopies. The vaulting-shafts 
next to the tower, the corbels of which represent the head 
of aking and of a monk, are entirely Perpendicular. In 
the others the Norman corbels remain, and Perpendicular 
capitals have been fitted to the original shafts. Wolsey’s 
alteration inciudes the whole of the choir above the tri- 
forium arches, and its commencement is marked by the 
flowered cornice at the base of the clerestory. The Nor- 
man walls above this cornice, however, were not re- 
moved; and the wall-passage of the clerestory is the 
same as that in the nave, although its original masonry 
is hidden beneath the rich panelling of the window-jambs. 
Similar panelling appears on each side of the windows, 
and on the roof as far as the pendants. Its flatness, as 
well as the ungraceful form of the cusps in the window- 
arches, which might have been turned in wood, are indi- 
cations of debased character, which may also be traced 
in some of the details of the roof itself, especially in the 
foliation of the straight ribs.’ 


During the repairs of 1856, a small crypt or 
subterranean chamber, 7 feet long, 7 feet high, 
and 5} feet wide, was discovered in the centre of 
wes immediately under the eastern tower- 
arch, 


“It was constructed of rude stonework, coated with 
plaster, and had two small recesses or ‘ambries,’ north 
and south. Its date and original purpose are by no means 
certain. It has been conjectured that it may have been a 
portion of an original crypt, as at Ripon and Hexham i 
that it may have been the first resting-place of St. 
Frideswide, carefully preserved when the Norman church 
was commenced on the site of the Saxon ;—that it may 
have been the secret place with which every monastery 
was provided, and in which the treasures of the house 
were hidden in times of danger ;—that it may have been 
constructed for the keeping of the University chest, which 
for some time during the thirteenth century was de- 
posited in a ‘secret, place ’ within the church of St. 
Frideswide ;—or that it may have been used for the pro- 
duction of certain miraculous appearances, many of them 
attended with curious effects of light, which, throughout 
the twelfth century, are recorded to have taken place at 
the shrine of thesaint. It has not been proved, however, 
that the shrine at any time occupied this position in the 
—_ a it is or Me that it may have 

3 an e use 0 i 
scouts eae the subterranean chamber still 


The monuments in the Lady-chapel here are 
particularly interesting. The Chapter-house is an 
excellent example of the Early English period. 

Ety Cathedral, the longest Gothic church in 
England (565 feet), is thoroughly described and 
capitally illustrated. The painted roofs here, partly 
the work of Mr. Le Strange, have acquired fresh 
interest from the death of that gentleman, and are 
uow being completed by Mr. Gambier Parry. 





* John Murray, London; J. H, & 
Oxford. 1862, Part III. a 
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Lincoln Cathedral 


Mr. Le Strange had spent much time in the col- 
lection of examples of Norman ornamentation. 


** The subjects of these paintings are the principal inci- 
dents of reference to our Lord, from the creation of man 
by ‘the word of God’ to His final coming in glory. 

The six subjects completed by Mr. Le Strange, begin- 
ning at the west end of the nave, are in the 

Ist bay. Creation of Adam. 

2nd. The Fall of Man. 

grd. The Sacrifice of Noah. 

4th. Abraham and Isaac :—‘ God will’provide Himself a 
Lamb.’ 

5th. The Vision of Jacob’s Ladder. 

6th. The Marriage of Boaz and Ruth, from whom 
springs Obed, the father of Jesse. 

Twenty-four prophets and worthies, supporting as it 
were this central line, are arranged along the entire 
length of the roof, two in each bay, holding scrolls in- 
scribed with their respective prophecies of the coming of 
our Lord. They are as follows :— 

Ist bay. Abraham and Jacob. 
2nd. Job and Balaam. 

3rd. Moses and Nathan. 

4th. Jonah and Joel. 

5th. Amos and Hosea. 

6th. Isaiah and Micah. 

In the remaining six bays the series of sacred sub- 
jects, and large figures supporting them, are proposed 
to be— 

7th bay. Jesse; represented in the ancient manner, as 
lying asleep :—‘ There shall come fortha Rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots.’ 

8th. David. 

gth. The Annunciation. 

10th. The Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem :-—‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David.’ 

lith, The Tomb, with the angel clothed in white sitting 
at the foot of it. 

12th. The Majesty :—‘ The Son of Man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him.’—Matthew, 
XXvV. 31.” 


Lincoun, the grandest of all our cathedrals, full 
of beauty and admirably placed, ranges in date from 
say 1080 to 1450. The west front, shown by the 
engraving, includes some of the earliest. work :— 


“The Norman portion of the front consists of three 
lofty recesses, of which that in the centre is the highest 
and widest. At the foot of each of these recesses is a 
round-heated doorway ; and beyond the side recesses are 
two lower arches, which never contained doorways. The 


: the West Front. 








masonry and capitals of these recesses deserve especial 
notice. The capitals are thoroughly characteristic of 
early Norman work; and the masonry is one of the best 
examples of ‘ wide-jointed.’ The three principal recesses 
were originally terminated by gables ; so that the whole 
arrangement resembled, on a smaller scale and in a dif- 
ferent style, that of the west front of Peterborough. On 
the incorporation of this Norman front with the Earl 
English work of Bishop Hugh, the gables were seneel, 
and the circular arch of the central recess was changed 
to Pointed. The spring of the Norman arch is evident, 
immediately below the ‘trellis’ work, which lines the 
wall. Its original height was 75 feet. The present Early 
English arch rises to more than 89 feet. 

The three doorways, within the recesses, were probably 
inserted by Bishop Alexander (1123—1148). They are 
late Norman in character, and a careful examination of 
the masonry will show that the walls in which they are 
set are of earlier date. The central doorway is by far the 
richest, and all its ornaments and mouldings deserve 
notice. On the shafts are armed figures entangled in 
rings of leafage, between which are birds and grotesque 
animals placed back to back. On the shafts of the north 
doorway are some singular figures arranged in pairs ; one 
of which is attacked by serpents: another figure bites his 
thumb. The three entrances may be compared with the 
very curious Norman doorways at Kilpeck Church, Here- 
fordshire, of which coloured casts may be seen at Syden- 
ham. These are much ruder, and probably earlier than 
the Lincoln doorways, but the general character of orna- 
ment is the same. 

Above the two exterior recesses, and stretching at in- 
tervals across the Norman portion of the front, is a band 
of remarkable sculpture, which, in the opinion of Gough 
the antiquary, was removed from some earlier building, 
and applied to the decoration of his new front by Remi- 
gius. There is no reason, however, judging from the 
character of the sculptures, for believing them to be of 
earlicr date than the Norman cathedral itself.’’ 


Few soon forget their first view of this remark- 
able facade. The greater part of the cathedral is 
of Early English work, and includes most exquisite 
examples of the style. 

The position of the south-east porch, of which 
we give an engraving, is peculiar, We remember 
no other example in England of a porch in this 
position :— 

“‘It is formed by a deeply-recessed arch, lined with 


canopied niches. The doorway is divided by a central 
shaft, end in the tympanum is a figure of the Saviour in an 





elongated quatrefoil, with kneeling angels on either side. 
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On one side the good are breaking from their tombs, and 
are carried upward by angels: on the other, goat-like 
demons are dragging the wicked downward to the mouth 
of hell, which is seen below the principal figure. The 
inner and outer door-mouldings have been filled with 
small figures of saints, many of which remain. They are 
set in a hollow fretwork of leafage, very gracefully 
arranged, which may be compared with that surrounding 
the rose-window of the south transept, within the cathe. 
dral. The central shaft has a bracket and a canopy for a 
figure. Within the arch, and under canopies, are the re- 
mains of four figures, which are too completely shattered 
to be identified. The two outer are barefooted, and pro- 
bably represented women: the two inner have their feet 
covered by long robes.” 


Of these statues, and of the composition repre- 
senting the Last Judgment, Flaxman thought 
very highly, and has referred to them in one of 
his lectures. Mr.\Cockerell, on ‘the other hand, 
thinks that, “though of the prosperous period of 
art, the merit of the ‘Judgment’ as compared 
with the angels of the choir, may well :be ques- 
tioned: at all events, it is clearly (asre:aiso the 
four statues in the porch) by another hand.” 

The world has a rich heritage of artistic wealth 
and historic illustration in the ‘Cathedrals of 
England ; and these “ Handbooks ’:give the facts 
connected with them, and n ‘for a right 
understanding of their history, succinctly and well, 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members «was held on 
Friday evening (the 12th inst.), at ithe House, in 
Conduit-street. 
T. Roger Smith; and Mr. Bailey *was,:on ballot, 
elected a member of ‘the-Association. 

The report of .the:curators-and librarians for the 
session 1861-62 was broughtup. ‘It congratulated 
the members upon ‘the:suecess that had attended 
the adoption of a step which it was considered 
would materially add ‘to ‘the usefulness of the 
Association ; viz., the-establishment of the lending 
library. In June Jast a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to considerandreport upon the-best means 
of making the property of the Association avail- 
able for the use of ‘itsamembers. This:committee 
subsequently recommended ‘that a lending archi- 
tectural library should be established, and sug- 
gested means «of défraying the preliminary ex- 
penses thereof. -A voluntary subscription-list was 
opened, and the responsewas so encouraging that 
the library was -opened’on the 4th:of April dast. 
The rules sanctioned by the general committee 
had been found to-work very satisfactorily, with 
the exception of that which limited the period 
during which a book might be retained by a 
member to one week only. This rule had been 
much objected to, and the framers of the report 
thought it would be desirable to extend the time 
to a fortnight. It had been suggested that it 
would be advantageous to those members who pro- 
posed to submit themselves as candidates at the 
voluntary architectural examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects if the library of 
the Association contained the books referred to in 
the list published by the Institute; as, although 
the library of the latter had been made available 
for intending candidates, still it was considered 
that it would be a greater convenience if the can- 
didate could study the books at his own residence, 
which he would be enabled to do if the lending 
library contained the volumes. The report con- 
cluded by acknowledging the receipt of a number 
of donations, for which thanks were voted. 

Mr. Ridge, in referring to some observations 
made on the last evening of meeting by Professor 
Kerr, ‘in reply to Mr. Spiers, inwhich he stated 
that students intending to compete for the volun- 
tary examinations could have facilities for evening 
drawing at the South Kensington Museum, said he 
had attended the Museum with that view, but was 
unable to gain admission to the room which he 
wanted. On applying, however, by letter, to the 
secretary, he received a reply to the effect that 
subscribers to the Architectural Museum of 10s. 
per annum and upwards might sketch from the 
casts on students’ days, viz., Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays ; but that there were no student 
evenings now, and that sketching was not allowed 
on the public evenings. He (Mr. Ridge) thought 
it desirable that this should be known, asit might 
save other persons from the inconvenience and 
disappointment which he had suffered. 

The Chairman said that students desirous of 
reading in the library of the British Museum 
would be admitted upon the recommendation of 
the President of the Association. It was also per- 
haps not generally known that ‘those who could 
attend in the daytime would be at liberty to con- 
sult without any recommendation or hindrance an 
excellent library of between 30,000 and 40,000 
volumesat.the Commissioners of Patents’ in South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


The chair was oecupied by Mr. }: 


Mr. E. L. Paraire then read a paper on “ Per- 
spective,” which he illustrated with models and 
diagrams. He explained with these aids the 
theory and the practical result of perspective, 
observing that the difficulties connected with 
drawing would be greatly simplified by carefully 
studying and analyzing the form of the object 
about to be drawn, or reducing each part to the 
most simple forms. Having described curved sur- 
faces, points of sight, vanishing and accidental 
points, &c., Mr. Paraire referred to the advantage 
which the student of architecture would de- 
rive from out-door sketching, which imparted 
a freedom of treatment and breadth of touch 
which were not to be acquired by the most careful 
process of copying. In sketching from nature in 
order to‘obtain the point of sight, and approxi- 
mate vanishing points, all that was requisite was 
the adoption:of certain simple mechanical opera- 
tions. Where complicated objects were under 
consideration, their delineation in perspective was 
not so mucha \work of difficulty as a work of 
time. Several ‘imstruments had been invented 
(such as the«camera obscura, the camera lucida, 
the perspectograph, &c.), by which saving of time 
might be effected; but in ordinary subjects it was 
doubtful whether those instruments which, when 
employed, require great stability and care, were 
spréferabletosimple rules. Having explained these 
‘rules «with ‘the ‘help of the drawing-board, Mr. 
Paraire:concluded by observing that, whereas the 
icianwould declare that perspective was 
to find'‘the »point of intersection of a given line 
with a.given plane, the artist would«say that it 
was the-art of drawing certain objects on a pic- 
‘ture. ‘Both, however, were correct.in their defi- 
nition, ‘because after the geometrician had per- 
formed his part, and obtained certain points, the 
artist united these different points -by a series of 
lines and produced a picture. The science of per- 
rapective, therefore, resolved itself into the repeti- 
‘tion of one simple problem, viz.—to‘find the in- 
‘tersection ofiagiven line with a given plane. 
‘Some brief discussion ensued, in “which the 
‘chairman, Mr. Spiers, Mr. Ridge, Mr. C. H. F. 
Lewes, and other gentlemen, took part; after 
which a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to'Mr. Paraire for his instructive paper. 





meme 


— 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting on the 10th, John Lee, LL.D., 
F.R.S., in the chair, Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited 
various antiquities lately found in Kent. They 
included a nearly perfect Samian ware patera, with 
maker’s name, three Upchurch vessels, an Agnus 
Dei pectoral reliquary in silver, &c. Mr. C. H. 
Luxmore exhibited a beautiful oval scent-box of 
cloisonée enamel work. Mr. Baskcomb produced 
several antiquities found in the Old Manor House, 





divers employed see it all, and know that the 
thin reef above the water represents a wall of 
stone beneath, to which that of China is mere 
plasterers’ work; a wall of stone nearly a mile 
and a-half long, nearly 100 feet high, and 300 feet 
thick at the base, and all raised beneath the sea, 
To make this wall nearly six million tons of stone 
have been consumed, and nearly:a million cubic 
feet of timber required for scaffolding. The masg 
of stone alone, if built in a solid column 100 feet 
in diameter, would ‘reach ‘to the summit of Mont 
Blanc! One, in fact, is almost at a loss for stan. 
dards of comparison before the immensity of this 
work, the materials for which were heaped in at 
the rate of 2,500 tons a day, and sometimes at 
3,000. It is only by looking at the results it has 
achieved that we begin to understand the great. 
ness and importance of what is effected by this 
submarine mountain. Portland Harbour was 
always a safe shelter against south-west, north- 
west, or northerly winds. It was exposed on the 
east and south, and a mere open roadstead to the 
strong gales which blew from the south-east. 
The Breakwater was designed by sheltering it 
here to shelter it from all points, and this it 
has most effectually done. The harbour, now 
almost inclosed by this stupendous sea-wall, has 
at low water an extent of no less than 2,100 
acres. Taking three fathoms’ depth as the stan- 
dard at low water the acreage of our made har- 
bours is as follows :-— 


BAD BRGON. .0000:0000s ocesssoe seoveese eve 140 
FRORVTIOE 0 0c 60.500 00000 00s00e seve ceses e 267 
Dover (when made).....sceseseccccceeecs 374 
Portland... ..ccccceccscccssevcvccessevcece 1,590 
Plymouth ....ccccccccscccccvccvcccesece 1,741 


The average of deep shallow water is, however, 
greater at Portland than at Plymouth, there 
being 1,290 acres varying in depth from 5 to 
11 fathoms. The breakwater itself is built in two 
distinct parts, in the shape of an obtuse angle. It 
stretches from what we may call the island of 
Portland for a length of about 3,500 feet towards 
the north-east, and then for a length of nearly 
5,000 feet more turns due north into deep water 
across the bay. The break of the two parts occurs 
at the east end, and just before the angle of 
turning north. This opening is made in order 
that ships going out in a northerly wind may 
not have to beat up the whole length of the 
breakwater, but pass at once through the opening 
into smooth water, and take a fair wind down 
Channel. 








E STEP AT THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

Tue following requisition has been presented 
to the Council,—dated Dec. 11th :— 

“ We, the undersigned Fellows of the Institute, 
believing that some misunderstanding or dissatis- 


THE FALS 





at Chiselhurst, bricked up within a wall. Amongst 
them was a German key of iron, with spring plug ; 
a silver watch, 1} inch in diameter, with dial of 
brilliant emerald green translucid enamel, and 
case of black leather, studded with rosettes of 
silver piqué. The maker was Romieu a Rouen. 
Mr. J. Moore exhibited some fine specimens of 
horse furniture, found at Hamden-hill. Mr. 
Roberts exhibited a copy of “ Il Decamerona,” of 
Boceacio, printed at Venice, 1594, remarkable 
for its binding in vellum, stamped with various 
subjects, mottoes, &c., which were described Ly 
Mr. Walter Roberts. The Rev. Mr. Hartshorne 
read the concluding part of his Illustrations of 
Domestic Manners in the ‘reign of Edward I., as 
shown in the Expense Roll of the Princess 
Elizabeth, Countess of Holland and Hereford. The 
remainder of the evening was occupied by the re- 
port of Mr. Thomas Wright, on the recent dis- 
coveries at the cemetery of Uriconium. 





PORTLAND BREAKWATER. 


A VERY interesting account of this enormous 
work is given in the Times of the 13th inst. The 
writer says,— Viewed from the shore beneath the 
steep bold headlands of Portland Bill, the long 
thin stony reef which stretches out in a tapering 
line into the sea till it would be almost lost to 
view but for the mass of black scaffolding which 
surmounts it, has nothing just now very imposing 
in its appearance. It does not appeal to the 
senses, and has little to point out to the super- 
ficial eye where thousands and thousands have 
laboured daily for the last fourteen years. The 
fruits of all these years of toil lie deep beneath 
the sea, never to be seen again. If the waves 
were away what a monument of persevering in- 





genuity and labour would they not lay bare! The 





faction exists as to the orders recently issued in 
respect of the admission of reporters of the press 
to the meetings of the Institute, beg leave to re- 
quest that a meeting of the Institute be called to 
consider the case, in pursuance of the Bylaws, and 
set the difficulty at rest. 
(Signed) Rospert KERR, 
WItt1amM WHITE, 
TatBot Bury, 
E. B. Lams, 
Jas. Ferausson, 
G. W. MayHEw, 
Bens. FERREY, 
FREDERICK WM. PorTER.” 
A meeting will accordingly be held soon after 
Christmas, 








THE NEW HOTEL FOR BRIGHTON. 


Tux foundation-stone of a large hotel was laid 
on Saturday last by the daughter of the chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Hotel Company, 
Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S. After the ceremonial 
at the site, the directors and their guests ad- 
journed to the Town Hall, where a déener was 
partaken of. The hotel will be one of those im- 
mense establishments which are rapidly springing 
up in the metropolis and our larger provinci 
towns, and which seem to be now thoroughly 
accepted asa public necessity. 

Endeavours will be made to ensure perfect ven- 
tilation to the several rooms, as well.as the best 
system of warming and cooking apparatus. Hy- 
draulic machinery is to be made available to raise 
coals, | , and even passengers, to the different 
floors of the lofty building, at an insignificant 
annual cost ; and the electric telegraph is to do 
duty in many places, in lieu of bells or speaking- 
tubes. 
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The hotel will have a fine: coffee-room for gen- 
tlemen, and also a very large one for ladies ; and 
a reading-saloon will occupy the ground-floor level 
of the front facing the sea. In the rear of this 
block the architect has contrived a range of con- 
servatories, to which the principal rooms will 
open. The conservatories will be of an ornamental 
character, paved with marble, and can at pleasure 
be added to the rooms, so as to give additional 
area. 

The upper part of the first block is allotted to 
suites of rooms, so arranged. that a large suite 
may at any time be detached from the rest, and 
serve either for the purpose of a private party or 
entertainment, or for the receipt of a family of 
distinction requiring large and separate accommo- 
dation ; these suites of rooms being complete as 
regards their baths, w.c.s., and separate commu- 
nication with the kitchens and offices of the hotel. 

The topmost story of the building is devoted to 
the use of the domestic and other servants, and 
the: towers at the ends contain the great water- 
cisterns. Two blocks of building in the rear con- 
tain, on the ground-floor level, secondary dining- 
rooms, to accommodate some of the superior 
officers of the establishment, and spacious billiard 
and smoking rooms, which latter are so placed 
that no smell can find its way into the main build- 
ing. The upper floors of these blocks are bed 
and dressing rooms, of which the hotel will con- 
tain about 170 altogether. 

The site which has been purchased for the 
Brighton Hotel is. in the centre of the best part 
of the King’s-road, facing the sea, on the spot 
which was formerly occupied by the Battery. 

The architectural character of the new hotel is 
Italian, overloaded with enrichment, but the only 
external carved decorations are about the entrance 
doorway, the cornices, and under the balconies. 
The principal rooms are to be finished internally 
in an artistic manner, and the main staircase and 
conservatories are to be highly decorated, so as 
to make the hotel as attractive as is consistent 
with reasonable economy. The architect is Mr. 
J. Whichcord, F.S.A., of Walbrook; and the con- 
tractor, Mr. Glenton, has undertaken to complete 
the building by the early part of 1864. 








INSURANCE OF WORKMEN’S TOOLS. 


SEVERAL correspondents complain that it is not 
easy for workmen to insure their tools. One says: 
**50/. will not cover my loss in Mr. Pritchard’s 
shop, but I am not one of the thirty-six that 
made.an appeal to the public toreplacethem. But 
now to the point. I had these tools insured for 
twelve years in the late Monarch Life and Fire 
Office. The last two years that they were insured 
in that office they charged 8s. 6d. per year for 
insuring the 50/.: they then refused to insure 
them any longer. I then offered them to five 
different offices, four of which refused to insure 
them: the fifth offered to insure them for 22s. 
per year, which I declined, and for the last six 


' years they have not been insured.” 


We have on many occasions received intimation 
from fire-offices that they insure workmen’s tools 
on reasonable terms. If there be any difficulty 
in it, we would re-urge a suggestion made in our 
pages long ago, that the masters should add to 
their own insurance.a certain sum per head, and 
be repaid by a small weekly allowance by their 
men, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Oxford.—A chapel, just completed for the in- 
mates of the Female Penitentiary here, has been 
opened for divine service, The building has been 
constructed out of the old Holywell Bath House, 
which was originally erected over the wall from 
which the parish in which it is situate derives its 
name. The water which had been stagnant in 
the bed of the bath for some years has been car- 
ried off by means of a drain cut to the river at a 
great depth. By this means all trace of the Holy 
Well will be for ever obliterated. The works have 
been carried out, from the designs of Mr. James 
Castle, architect, by Messrs, Joseph Castle & Co. 
of this city, builders. ; 

Bristol.—Emmanuel Church, St. Philip’s dis- 
trict, has been consecrated. The site of the church 
is known as the Dings, near the goods station of 
the Great Western and Midland railways, and was 
formerly used as the place for holding Bristol fair. 
The ground, according to the local Mirror, is ex- 
tremely marshy ; and it has been necessary to carry 
the foundations to a depth of nearly 30 feet, in 
order to insure stability. The building is com- 
paratively plain and unpretending. The edifice is 





in the Early Decorated style, and is built of Han- 
ham stone, with freestone dressings, Bridgwater 
tiles being used for the roofing. The building 
consists of a nave, two aisles, apsidal chancel, and 
south porch. The nave is 87 feet long by 28 feet 
wide ; the aisle, 87 feet by 12 feet ; the octagonal 
chancel, 18 feet by 23 feet; the height of the 
nave, 51 feet to the ridge; the chancel, 42 feet to 
the ridge; the aisles 14 feet to. the wall-plate. 
The principals of the roof are supported on carved 
corbels, representing natural foliage. The pulpit 
is octagonal, carved with diaper panels, and has 
shafts of Devonshire marble. The font is in the 
same style, being supported by five shafts of 
Devonshire marble. The vestry is on the north 
side of the church, and the bell-turret on the east 
end, over the chancel arch. The architects were 
Messrs. Pope & Bindon. The total cost of the 
erection was 3,0007. The windows are nearly all 
of plain glass. There are 700 sittings, two-thirds 
free. The work in the different departments was 
executed by Messrs. Palmer & Green, Mr. E. 
Lewis, Mr. J. Bussell, Mr. Williams, Mr. Gay, Mr. 
Tuckey, and Mr. White. Mr. Melsom executed 
the Creed and the Decalogue over the chancel. 
Barrow Gurney (Somerset).—The church of 
Barrow Mynchin, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
and so called from the nunnery which once was 
connected with it, has recently had some altera- 
tions and improvements made at the expense of 
the incumbent. Though originally erected in the 
twelfth century, it was almost rebuilt about forty 
years ago, and the interior filled with high pews. 
About half of these have been remodelled, so as 
to present an ecclesiastical appearance, and no 
longer to conceal the.occupants. They have, to- 
gether with the pulpit, &., been stained and 
varnished to resemble dark oak. The reading- 
desk has been improved, and a Gothic lectern 
added. A carved wood cover for the font, of 
Gothic design, from the hands of Mr. Crewe, of 
Clifton, was presented by Mrs. Hardman. On the 
exterior, the rough-cast has been stripped off the 
north side, and the base of the ancient stone cross 
replaced in the picturesque churchyard, where 
there has been found a monumental slab coffin, 
shaped, and with a floriated cross incised on it, 
probably of an ecclesiastic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; whilst under the modern lath and plaster 
there has been brought to light the original Early 
English tower arch. This has been exposed to 
view by taking down a modern ceiling; and on 
the inner wall of the tower there has been re- 


on another site. Land, to the extent of an acre and 

}a half, has been given by Mr. L. Heyworth; and 
arrangements have been made for commencing the 
new church in the early part of next year. Accom- 
modation will be provided for about 600 persons, 
in a church to consist of chancel, with apsidal 
sanctuary ; a nave, with north and south aisles and 
transepts; and a north-west tower, which will be 
capped by a well-proportioned broach spire : under- 
neath the tower is the baptistery. On the north 
of the chancel is the organ-chamber, and on the 
south the vestry. The architect whose designs 
have been selected, and to whose superintendence 
the erection of the building is intrusted, is Mr. 
J. M. Taylor, of Manchester. 

Liverpool.—The ratepayers of Toxteth-park 
have agreed to borrow 15,000/. for the purpose of 
purchasing fifteen acres of land, at a cost of 
12,000/., from the Earl of Sefton, to enlarge the 
Smithdown-lane Cemetery, to erect a Roman 
Catholic chapel in the grounds, and to inclose and 
lay out the new ground. 

Pocklington (Yorkshire)—A Roman. Catholic 
Church has just been commenced at Pocklington. 
The plan consists of apsidal chancel, 21 feet by 
15 feet ; nave, 60 feet by 26 feet ; north porch and 
belfry. The chancel and one bay only of the nave 
are included in the present contract. The architect 
is Mr. M. E. Hadfield, of Sheffield ; and the builder, 
Mr. Grant, of Pocklington. 

Ripley (Yorkshire).—The ancient church of All 
Saints, at Ripley, having been restored at an ex- 
pense of 1,000/., exclusive of the cost of several 
stained-glass memorial and historical windows, it 
has been re-opened. The church has been entirely 
re-roofed, and the nave and aisles fitted with opeu 
seats, the whole of the woodwork being stained 
and varnished. The-north chancel aisle or chapel, 
the property of the Ingilby family, has been 
restored at their expense. The very ancient rood 
screen, which is supposed to have belonged to a 
church at Ripley prior to the erection of the present 
old structure, has been fixed at one side of the 
south chapel. 

Chester-le-Street.—The parish church has been 
re-opened: for divine service, after having under- 
gone a restoration. The high-backed pews have 
given place to open seats. The low-pitched one- 
spanned roof, with its plaster ceiling, has been re- 
moved, the walls raised to their original height, 
and a three-spanned, open-timbered roof substi- 
tuted for the old one. The plaster has been 





erected, to contain the carved alms-chest, a frag- 
ment of a piscina, which once belonged to a' 
demolished church or chapel in Temple-street, | 
Bristol, and which still retains-remains of colour | 
on the fan-tracery. 

Astbury (Cheshire).—Astbury Church has been 
re-opened, though much of the decoration is left 
incomplete. The stonework has been cleaned 
from wash and: plaster, the floors repaired, as well 
as the carved oak pews of the date of Charles and 
James II., and the building warmed with hot 
water. A western gallery, no longer needed, has 
been removed, and that part of the church restored 
to its original proportions. The font has now been 
re-carved and re-set upon a raised basement. The 
carved work of the north aisle is in great part re- 
stored. An oak screen at the east end of the same 
aisle forms a new vestry in place of the ugly 
enclosure used as such; while four windows of 
stained glass, by Warrington, in memory of the 
late Mr. Randle Wilbraham, have enriched the 
north-east end of it. The roof of the south aisle 
has been re-decorated, at the expense of Mrs, 
Ackers, of Moreton Hall. During the progress of 
the work some fresco painting was uncovered in 
the panels below the clerestory windows, one being 
the Royal Arms of Henry VII., another a rude scene 
of (apparently) the Virgin knighting St. George ; 
and on one of the pillars a diaper of the monogram, 
crown, and stars. Much yet remains to be done 
before the fabric and the churchyard can be said 
to be thoroughly in order. 

’ Romiley.—The village of Romiley, which has 
lately been brought near to Manchester by the 
new Marple Railway, has long wanted suitable 
church accommodation. The existing church of 
St. Chad, now out of repair, is far too small for | 
the population of the township. Originally built 
for the Church of England, it at length passed 
into the hands of the Dissenters. After being for 
some time occupied by them as a meeting-house, 
it became desecrated by being used as a cow-house. 
Again restored to its rightful uses, it now repre- 
sents the Church of England in the township of 
Romiley. As the church is dilapidated, the 
churchyard overcrowded, and the situation in 
many respects unsuitable for the altered neigh- 


stripped off the walls, and the stonework pointed. 
The columns and arches, which had had unlimited 
coatings of whitewash, have been cleaned, and the 
natural face of the stone exposed. Three of the 
arches have been entirely rebuilt. A portion of 
blank wall has been removed:in the chancel, and 
an arch erected, the space opened to be used as.an 
organ chamber. The various columns, which were 
much mutilated, have been cemented and chiselled. 
The west arch, dividing the tower from the nave, 
which was built up, has been re-opened: The old 
oak pewing has been re-wrought into open seats, 
the carvings of which have been executed by 
Signor Bulletti, now resident in Newcastle. The 
reading-desk and pulpit are new, and of oak, the 
latter a design in open tracery. The church is 
heated with hot-water, and lighted by gas; the 
brass standards for which are the workmanship of 
Mr. G. Bailey, of Newcastle, plumber; The earth 
surrounding the church and against the walls, to 
a height of about 3 feet above the flooring (the 
cause of continued damp permeating the stone- 
work), has been excavated, and drains put in. The 
floor of the church has. also been raised, so that it 
is entered from the level instead of as formerly by 
a descent; of three steps. The whole of the work 
has been executed under the superintendence of 
Mr. M. Thompson, architect, Neweastle. The con- 
tractors for, the whole works were Messrs. Waite 
& Howard. The contractors employed the follow- 
ing tradesmen for distinct branches: — Mr. G. 
Cooper, for staining and decorating ; Mr. E. Beck, 
for slating; Mr. G. Bailey, for plumbing; and 
Messrs. Scott; & Reed, the masons’ work, all of 
Newcastle. A stained-glass window, by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle, is fixed at the eastern end 
of the.church, immediately over: the altar table. 
Other windows are in course of preparation. 
Elgin.—The style of the proposed new church 
about to be built for the Rev. Mr. Pringle, at 
Elgin, says the Forres Gazette, is Early. Englisb. 
The length is 8@ feet, and the breadth 40 feet; 
height to apex of gables, 50 feet, with spirelets of 
12 feet over. The entrance is: bya double valve 
door, facing South-street. There isa triptych 


"window over, and a circular ditto above these. 
There are in the side five bays of double lancet 
window, with buttresses. The session-house is.on 





bourhood, a new church was projected to be built 


the south-east corner, with heating-room adjoin- 
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ing. The church will seat in the area 400, and in 
an end gallery 100. The plan was farnished by 
Mr. Bisset, architect. The site is in the newly 
opened thoroughfare of North Guildry-street. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ali Saints’ Church, Kensington—A memorial 

twin-light window has been placed in this church 
by the late Chevalier Burnes, K.G., to his first 
wife, Sophia, daughter of Major-General Sir 
George Holmes, K.C.B. In the two upright 
lights figures of St. John and the Poor Widow 
are introduced, being illustrations of the love and 
charity forming two of the chief pillars of free- 
masonry, of which craft the late chevalier was a 
distinguished brother. The figures are surmounted 
by Early Decorated canopies, and the Burnes arms 
are emblazoned at the base. In the top trefoil 
a crown of glory and two inverted torches are 
introduced. The window has been executed by 
Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 
' Corstorphine Church (near Edinburgh).—This 
edifice was one of the few monastic buildings in 
Scotland which escaped destruction at the Refor- 
mation. The large south transept window has 
lately received an embellishment in the form of a 
memorial to the late Mr. John Girdwood, of 
Scredington Manor, Lincoln, The centre light 
contains a representation of the “ Faithful Ste- 
ward :” the dexter and sinister lights illustrate 
two memorable events in the history of our 
Saviour ; viz..— Jesus wept,” and the “ Raising 
of Lazarus.” The window was furnished by Messrs. 
Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wigtown.—The foundation-stone of the new 
County Buildings has been laid. The new edifice, 
according to the Dumfries Courier, is built on the 
site on and near to which the old Court-house 
(now partly demolished to make room for it) stood, 
and is surrounded on three sides by wide streets, 
having its principal frontage towards the square. 
The general design of the building is after the 
French or Hétel de Ville style of architecture, 
though the principal pointed windows partake of 
the Flemish. The stone principally employed in 
the building is the red sandstone of Whitehaven, 
the dressings of the doors, windows, &c., being of 
a white freestone from Longridge, near Penrith, 
apparently rather dull in tone. The main en- 
trance on the west front is built entirely of this 
white stone. It consists of a portico surmounted 
with an open rail or balcony. On the west side— 
the principal frontage—there will be fourteen 
windows,—six in the lower and eight in the upper 
story, all filled in with centre mullions, and those 
in the second story arched, filled in with tracery 
at the top, and finished with a label moulding. 
The breadth of the frontage on this side, exclusive 
of the tower on the north side, is 96 feet, and the 
breadth of the tower is 15 feet. The most re- 
markable feature of the old Court-house is the 
tower, which is to be renovated and brought into 
harmony with the new buildings at itsside. For 
a distance of 40 feet from the ground its sides 
will be refaced : above that height the tower will 
be entirely rebuilt in the style of the Hétel de 
Ville (now introduced for the first time into this 
district); the turret to be four-sided, with a plut- 
form on the top 8 feet square, and with a balcony 
running round. A staircase of 115 feet will com- 
municate from the basement to this platform on 
the tower. The rebuilding of the upper part of 
the tower will involve the removal of the present 
balcony and clock faces on the north and west. A 
small spire, covering a ventilator, wiil surmount 
the roof of the main building, in a line with the 
principal entrance. Passing into the entrance 
hall, which is 22 feet by 11 feet in size—the main 
staircase—leading tothecourt-hall,assembly rooms, 
&c. above, is in front, its dimensions being 24 feet 
by 18} feet. On the ground floor off the entrance 
hall to the right are two rooms for the Sheriff 
Clerk measuring respectively 20} feet: by 17% feet, 
and 25 feet by 174 feet. On the same side are 
three fire-proof safes or apartments for the preser- 
vation of the county records ; and a library for the 
use of the procurators, measuring 21 feet by 18 
feet. On the left side of the entrance hall are 
chambers of the procurator fiscal, viz., two rooms,— 
one measuring 25 feet by 17 feet, and the other 
19 feet by 17 feet: there are also a waiting- 
room and three record-rooms. The safe for the 
burgh records will be in the tower. The keeper’s 
rooms are situate at the back. The heating ap- 
paratus will be placed immediately beneath the 





main staircase. Ascending the staircase the court- 
hall is situate on the side next the tower. The 
dimensions of the hall are 444 feet by 27} feet. 
The retiring room for the jurors is 19} feet by 
18} feet. On the right hand is the Sheriff’s 
room, which measures 21 feet by 19 feet. At the 
back are three witness-rooms. On the other side 
of the building from the court-hall there will be 
an assembly-room, 45 feet by 25 feet. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Brown & Wardrop, of Edin- 
burgh; the contractor, Mr. Archibald Murray, 
Wigtown ; and Mr. James Dryden is inspector of 
the works, Building operations were begun about 
the end of August last, and have made great pro- 
gress since that time. Nearly sixty workmen 
have been engaged upon the works, and the first 
story is already completed. 








GREAT YARMOUTH. 


Church of St. Nicholas. —It has been deter- 
mined to proceed with a further and complete 
restoration of the fine old parish church of St. 
Nicholas, The Dean and Chapter of Norwich, 
who are patrons, and on whom consequently the 
reparation of the chancel properly devolves, have 
given 1,000/., and the Rev. H. R. Nevill, the 
incumbent, has privately obtained the promise 
of another 1,000/.; a general appeal to the 
parishioners and the public will soon be made. 
Mr. Scott has lately inspected the church on 
behalf of the committee; but the works will be 
carried out according to the designs and under 
the direction of Messrs. Pritchard & Co., whose 
estimate is 22,000/. The Rev. H. R. Nevill is 
chairman of the committee, and Mr. C. J. Palmer 
is honorary secretary. 

The New Assembly and Reading Rooms, on 
the Victoria Esplanade, immediately opposite the 
Wellington Pier, have been completed, and are 
now open to the public. The architect was Mr. 
H. H. Collins. The Mayor, Mr. R. Steward, was 
chairman of the committee, and Mr. C. J. Palmer, 
secretary. The cost was 3,800/. 

Proposed New Baptist Chapel.—A new chapel, 
which has been long wanted for the Baptist com- 
munity in the town and neighbourhood, is at 
length about to be erected, on a larger scale than 
the present small and unsightly old edifice, which 
stands back in a long alley, in one of the most 
obscure parts of the town. A site has been 
selected on an elevation in close proximity to the 
High-street. The chapel will be in the Gothic 
style, and large enough to accommodate 500 
people, at a cost of something like 500/. 

Destruction of Brooke Church by Fire.—The old 
church in the village of Brooke has been totally 
destroyed by fire, the commencement of which was 
occasioned by the falling of a hot cinder from a 
small portable charcoal fire stove, which was placed 
in the gallery in order to keep the organ from the 
effects of the damp. There was no fire-engine in 
the parish at the time. The whole of the roof of 
the church, the pews, sittings, and pulpit, and all 
the books, together with the organ, were de- 
stroyed, and the damage is estimated at from 
500/. to 6007. The edifice was not insured. 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


The Bristol Memorial.—This proposed memo- 
rial, not having met with adequate support, has 
been with reluctance abandoned. In compliance, 
however, with the expressed wish of the donors, 
certain sums first given to the local memorial, and 
amounting to between eighty and ninety pounds, 
have been transferred to London. The committse 
express their regret, that while Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
other cities are about to erect each its Albert 
memorial, Bristol will be wanting in the monument 
which should have adorned her streets and testified 
to the worth of an illustrious prince. 

The Fettercairn Memorial.—The question here 
as to whether an arch, an obelisk, or a fountain be 
erected, has been finally decided in favour of an 
arch, to cost 170/. 

The Saxe-Cobourg Memorial.—The sum neces- 
sary for the erection of a statue of the Prince 
having been collected in Saxe-Cobourg, the Grand 
Duke has approved of the spot chosen by Her 
Majesty for its erection, namely, in the market- 
place at Cobourg. 

Albert Oaks.—An Englishman writes (but now 
too late for this year),—‘ Pray use your influence 
with your readers throughout the region in which 
your paper circulates, and induce them to follow 
the example set by our beloved Queen in planting 
an oak on the anniversary of the death of the 








late lamented Prince Consort. This permanent 
and inexpensive memorial would survive when 
those of stone will have perished. Every parish 
or estate of a private gentleman might have one 
of these trees, to be called Prince Albert’s Oak.” 








THE NEW MARKET FOR DERBY. 


THE plans for a new covered market have been 
unanimously adopted by the town council, and 
the work will forthwith be commenced. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. Thorburn, the borough 
surveyor. While the plans were under considera. 
tion, one of the council, Mr. Madeley, alluded to 
the fact that “their surveyor had just erected 
one of the best cattle-markets in England, and 
which it was said would cost 15,000/., but which 
did not exceed his estimate by one farthing, and 
was bringing in an income far exceeding their 
expectations; paying the interest of the mone 
expended, and leaving a balance in hand.” Mr, 
Stevens stated that “as he did not himself feel 
satisfied, he had employed his own surveyor to go 
through the plans, and he found that Mr. Thor. 
burn’s estimate of the cost was correct.” 

The road through the cattle-market is to be 
declared a public highway. 








THE BRITISH WRECK REGISTER. 


Tuis record is a necessary though sad duty; 
for by the list of deaths we are enabled to 
form an estimate of the large loss of valuable 
human life which occurs through wreck ; and 
by this means the Government and the public 
have their attention directed to the erection of 
lighthouses, the supply of lifeboats, the careful 
inspection of vessels, the improved education of 
the ships’ officers and crew, the observance of 
storm signals, and other matters which to a certain 
extent will prevent the large annual loss of 
seamen. 

In twelve years, ending in 1861, the number of 
seamen who have perished on the British coasts 
alone amounts to 7,645 (rather more than an 
average of 637 in each year). In the twelve years, 
from the Farn Islands to Flamborough Head, 670 
lives have been lost; from Flamborough Head to 
the North Foreland, 1,068; North Foreland to 
St. Catherine’s Point, 514; St. Catherine’s Point 
to Start Point, 82; Start Point to the Land’s 
End, 460; Land’s End to Hartland Point, in- 
cluding Scilly, 353 ; Hartland Point to St. David’s 
Head, 473; St. David’s Head and Carnsore Point 
to Lambay Island, and Skerries, Anglesey, 969; 
Skerries and Lambay to Fair Head and Mull of 
Cantire, 1,597 ; Cape Wrath to Buchan Ness, 257 ; 
Buchan Ness to Farn Islands, 280; all other parts 
of the coast, 922. 

In considering this far too great loss, we must 
not omit to note the large number of vessels and 
seamen which form our mercantile marine. In 
1861, there arrived and departed from British 
ports 267,770 vessels, and more than 1,500,000 ~ 
sailors. Of the vessels, 1,494 were lost; and of 
the men, 884 were drowned ; and the estimated 
total loss of property during the year is more 
than 1,000,000/. sterling. Large as this destruc- 
tion is, it is satisfactory to find that 4,624 persons 
were saved by means of life-boats, &c..—most of 
which are under the care of the National Life- 
boat Institution. We need many more life-boats 
than those already in use; and, besides the har- 
bour in progress at Tynemouth, other places of 
refuge along the east coast are much wanted. 





DOINGS IN BURNHAM CHURCH, BUCKS. 
HEDSOR CHURCH. 


Tuis fine church is in the hands of masons and 
plasterers, who are working their will on it without 
the supervision of an architect. Visiting the 
church a few days ago, I saw that the walls, of 
flint and clunch, which were beautifully built, 
nearly flush with the window-dressings, were being 
cut back an inch or so to receive a new coat of 
plaster, utterly obliterating the distemper decora- 
tions on the old plaster, which were in places 
visible. The walls were in excellent repair, 50 
that this piece of spoliation is inexcusable. The 
whole of the north side has undergone this pro- 
cess; and I observed the masons, while applying 
it to the west wall, by one stroke of the chisel 
disclosing portions of large black-letter writing, 
and by the next stroke demolishing them. Some 
of the walls were built with a curious entasis, 
which has been quite destroyed, it being intended 
to make the plastering flush. The mason inno 
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cently remarked what a deal of trouble they had 
had to make it so. The fourteenth century oak 
roofs are to be restored, and then stained and 
varnished. The voice of the Builder might pos- 
sibly induce the authorities, before proceeding to 
restore the rood-screen, chantry, piscina, and altar- 
window, with its encaustic cill, and the exquisite 
masonry of the windows, which are of the purest 
periods, to consult some one who knows their 
value better than the present operators appear 
to do. 

Hepsor Cuvrcu, four miles distant, is in course 
of restoration at the hands of a village carpenter, 
who is building new pier arches, and restoring the 
doors and windows according to his own taste. 
Examining the curious round-arched semi-Norman 
piscina, I observed on the back a small cinquefoiled 
outline in pencil, and was informed that it was 
intended to restore it in that form. As this was 
some weeks ago, this has doubtless been done. 
How many months’ purchase is the exquisite 
thirteenth century wooden roof, with its circular 
columnar king-posts with moulded caps, worth ? 

Wycombe. — E. J.P. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ARCHITECTS. 


Wira reference to your remark in notice of 
R. R. Reinagle, as to “one resignation” (Geo. 
Clint), since foundation, let me say that Sir 
Robert Smirke, still living, resigned a few years 
ago, when his brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke, was 
elected in his place as one of the four architect 
R.A.s (four only among the forty /), and also 
succeeded to the office of treasurer, which Sir 
R. Smirke had filled previously to its being held 
by Mr. Philip Hardwick, R.A., architect. (Another 
resignation was withdrawn by special request.) 


We have now only ome architect among the, 


A.R.A.s. Is there any Professor of Perspective? 
No name appears in this year’s catalogue of the 
Academy. 








MR. FERGUSSON’S PROPOSED FORM 
OF THEATRE, 


WirtH reference to the above, the following 
questions have to be asked:—How many private 
boxes do you want at the side? The people who 
take private boxes intend to be private, therefore 
it would not do to have one tier projecting beyond 
the other. Wherever these boxes were, if you 
made roofs over them, they would catch the dust 
and look dirty. Could you get a gallery large 
enough to hold the pantomime audiences accord- 
ing to Mr. F.’s system? What is the average 
Victoria gallery at Christmas? You must re- 
member some people will have boxes near the 
stage. With reference to the stage, it is most 
necessary to keep the Munich arrangement, as 
repeated at Victoria, Berlin; viz.,—the passage 
parallel with whole depth of stage, with doors on 
to stage, and dressing-rooms out of it: this avoids 
loitering behind wings, and singers standing in 
draughts of air, liable to cold. 

As to the architecture of a theatre, why not 
Pointed ? A. W. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
SEWERAGE AND THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


AT the usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works last week, the tenders for the execution 
of the Southern Low-level main sewer, 9} miles in 
length, commencing at Putney and terminating 
at Deptford, were received. There were twelve 
competitors, and their tenders were as follow :— 
Turners, 350,0007.; Brassey & Co., 325,0007.; 
Waring, Brothers, 283,518/.; Moxon & Co., 
282,000/.; J. Aird & Son, 279,393/.; W. Dethick, 
270,0002. ; Harding, 263,4001.; J. Diggle, 
261,000/. ; Hill, Keddall, & Robinson, 240,0002. ; 
W. Webster, 234,0007.; Samuel (C., Ridley, 
215,0002. : The whole of the tenders were referred 
to _ Main Drainage committee for consideration 
and report. The chief engincer’s estimate was 
230,000/. 

A report was presented from the Thames Em- 
bankment committee, in which they say :— 

“Your committee have to state that they have received 

a report from your engineer requesting instructions as to 
the promotion of a subway along the embankment. Your 
engineer has also laid before the committee sections 
showing the mode of carrying out such a work, which 
— committee beg to submit for the information of your 
onourable Board. Your committee find that the cost of 
omstracting a subway would be about 20,0007. ; and, 
ooking to the great public advantage that would accrue 

m its construction, they have unanimously arrived at 
the conclusion that a subway should be formed along the 
— embankment between Westminster and Black- 

lars Bridges ; and they recommend that the necessary 
tructions be given to the engineer of the Board.’ 


The committee also alluded to a proposal to 


plant trees and shrubs along the embankment, 
which we regret to observe they treat as a sugges- 
tion “of no practical value.” 

Mr. Tite, M.P., moved the adoption of the re- 
port, remarking that the construction of a subway 
in the proposed embankment would be a work of 
the greatest importance, as in it could be placed 
gas and water pipes, thus preventing the break- 
ing up of the roadway, which was now the source 
of such constant complaints. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 








CASES UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 
A Dangerous Building. 


At Greenwich Police Court, Mr. Joseph Williams 
appeared to a summons, at the instance of the 
Police Commissioners, calling upon him to show 
cause why an order should not be made upon him 
to render safe a certain building of which it was 
alleged he was in the occupation. 

The building in question was used as a coach 
factory, and was, it will be remembered, destroyed 
by fire in the month of August last. The pre- 
mises, occupying a large space of ground at New- 
cross, belonged to the London and Brighton Rail- 
way Company; and, as the owners, the company, 
in its corporate capacity, had been proceeded 
against in this court, and the usual order was 
made. The order not having been obeyed, it be- 
came necessary, before the Commissioners of Police 
could act upon the power given by the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act of pulling the building 
down and charging the expense upon the owner, 
to summon the occupier. 

For the defendant it was now contended that, 
the building having been destroyed by fire, he 
could no longer be considered the occupier—a 
point of law which, it was intimated, was disputed 
on the part of the railway company. 

Mr. Maude made the order asked for. 


Additions and Works. 


At the Wandsworth Court, Messrs. Temple & 
Reynolds, ironmongers, of Motcombe-street, Bel- 


Mr. Hiscocks, the district surveyor of Wandsworth 
and Tooting, two days’ notice of certain works at 
Melrose Hall, the late residence of the Pasha of 
Egypt. 

The complainant described the works as con- 
sisting of a chimney-breast and fire-place, con- 
nected with another large grate. It was built 
expressly for the purpose of giving facilities in 
cooking. 

The defendant, Mr. Richard Temple, admitted 
that no notice had been given, and said he was 
not aware that one was necessary. When the 
Pasha of Egypt went to reside at Melrose Hall he 
(the defeudant) was sent for, as there was not 
sufficient accommodation for cooking. He accord- 
ingly put up a few bricks and some bars at the 
sides of the fire-place in the kitchen, in a tempo- 
rary manner, for the short time the Pasha re- 
mained at the hall. 

Mr. Ingham referred to the Act of Parliament, 
and found that notice was required in case of any 
alteration, &c., and that exemption applied only 
to necessary repairs. His worship said that these 
works were not necessary repairs, and therefore 
the defendant was bound to have given notice to 
the district surveyor. The Act was very large, 
and applied to every alteration, except for neces- 
sary repairs. 

The defendant said that Mr. Hiscocks had made 
a claim upon him for 5/., as his fee for surveying 
the works. 

Mr. Ingham expressed some surprise at the 
amount of the fee, and said it surely could not 
be 52. 

The complainant said he was entitled to charge 
the half of a fee in the case of a new building. A 
full fee was 10/. 

The magistrate fined the builder 1s., with costs 
5s., and said they must settle the fee question 
afterwards. 





MASTERS AND MEN: LENGTH OF 
A DAY. 


At Wandsworth Police-court, Ur. George Bean, 
of South-villa, Wandsworth-road, was summoned 
before Mr. Ingham for refusing to pay Richard 
Rowls certain wages as a journeyman painter. 

An important point arose in the case. The 
question in dispute was whether the complainant 
was hired at 4s. 6d. per day of ten hours, or at 
short days. The complainant swore that it was 


grave-square, were summoned before Mr. Ingham, | 
under the Building Act, for neglecting to give | 


months in the year, and his engagement with the 
defendant was for 4s. 6d. per short day. He also 
said that the question of ten hours per day was 
never mentioned. The defendant on his part de- 
clared that the engagement was at the rate of 
4s. 6d. per day of ten hours, and he had offered 
the complainant his wages, computed upon that 
scale. The defendant called a witness, a master 
carpenter, to prove that the custom of the building 
trade was to calculate a day at ten hours,and that 
he had never heard of short days. 

Mr. Ingham wished to know how the complain- 
ant defined a short day. 

The complainant said,—half-past seven to eight 
o'clock in the morning, with half an hour at 
dinner, and to work until dusk. He called a 
decorator, who stated that it was customary in 
their trade to work short days; but he admitted 
that there was no fixed time. He mentioned the 
shops of Mr. Freake and Mr. Kelk, where the men 
worked short days, but their times were different. 

Mr. Ingham said, with aday of ten hours there 
was something definite; and all his experience 
went to prove that a day of ten hours was the 
acknowledged custom of the building trade. There 
were some days at this time of the year when a 
workman could not see outside a building more 
than two or three hours in a day; and again, there 
was the wet weather, when the work would be 
valueless to the master. He asked, in those cases, 
whether the master was bound to pay his men 
wages for short days. 

The complainant and his witness stated that on 
the days they were unable to work they went 
home, and charged the masters so much an hour 
for the time they had worked. The witness 
stated, however, that there was some kind of work 
they could do in bad weather. 

Mr. Ingham said it was preposterous to suppose 
that a master would allow his men to fiddle their 
time away in bad weather, and to pay them at the 
rate of short days. He again asked the complain- 
ant for his definition of a short day. 

The complainant said eight hours and a half, 
and when they did not work to be paid at the rate 
of 6d. an hour. 

Mr. Ingham said there did not appear to be any 
definite time with respect to short days, for the 
complainant had first stated that it consisted of 
nine hours the day, and afterwards eight and 
a half hours. They then came round to 6d. an 
hour for the time they worked, and that was cal- 
culated upon a scale of 5s. for ten hours, which 
was proof to his mind that a day meant ten hours. 
He would, however, give the complainant an op- 
portunity of having the case decided by a jury in 
the County Court. 

The complainant preferred having the magi- 
strate’s decision. 

Mr. Ingham then said he decided that a day 
consisted of ten hours; and he made an order 
accordingly. 





Books Receibed. 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
Part II. Glasgow: printed by J. Macnab. 
1862. 

THeEsE Transactions contain several interesting 
papers; especially the first, by Mr. A. Gallo- 
way, being an “Inquiry into the Origin and 
Meaning of some Names of Places in Scotland, 
and particularly in Clydesdale.” Perhaps the 
word Scotland itself is as interesting as that of 
any name referred to in the title of the paper. 

‘* Scotland has been barbarously treated by philologists. 
The old Norse and other Scandinavians used the word 
Skot as their common term for a tax or contribution. 
The Saxons, substituting sh for sk, according to their 
constant practice, said shot. The one still call us 
Skottiske, while the other call us Schottische or Schotten. 
In English and Scotch both forms are preserved in such a 
phrase as ‘one pays his shot, and another goes scot free.’ 
But as, in old times, the tribute was payable in beasts, 
skot came in that way to have a relative meaning. Pro- 
bably in practice the worst of the flock were handed over 
to the tax-gatherers, for we stil/ call these the shots. We 
have in this word a natural solution of a long vexed ques- 
tion as to a migration of Scotch from Ireland into Scot- 
land having given the name to the latter country. The 
simple case appears to be that a large portion of Ireland 
was tributory to the Danes and Norwegians; and in like 
manner a large portion of Scotland was tributary; so that 
both the two countries were Scotlands.’’ 


Mr. Galloway supplements his paper by another 
on “ Scotland in the Middle Ages.” There is also 
an interesting paper “On the Early Population 
of Scotland,” by Mr. J. Scouler, M.D.; and 
“A Visit to the Wall of Hadrian,” by Mr. 
J. Buchanan, forms the subject of another of the 
papers contained in this volume, which is also 
illustrated by a fac-simile of an ancient charter 
to St. Nicholas’s Hospital at Glasgow, on which 





usual in his trade to work short days for three 





hospital there is also a paper. 
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iscellanen. 


Starve oF Sie Wir11aM Naprer.—A marble 
statue of the late General Sir William Napier, 
K.C.B., by Mr. George G. Adams, sculptor, has 
been placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the north 
entrance. 

THE Ort-WELLS OF CanaDA.—The direction of 
the Oil-wells Company of Canada is about to be re- 
inforced, we are told, by the adhesion of Mr. George 
Braginton, of Torrington, Devon, the banker, and 
director of the North Devon Railway. The shares, 
it seems, have been largely dealt in at %, $, and 
} premium ; and it is understood that the requests 
for allotments already equal the number of shares 
to be comprised in the first issue. 

IMiTaTIon OF [NLAID Worxk.—Sir: I notice in 
your paper, that a patent has been taken by P. Bray, 
for ornamenting wood in imitation of inlaid work, 
dated February 27th, 1862. I beg to inform Mr. 
Bray, it is nothing new. In 1851, I brought out 
a system of ornamental staining on wood, with 
Mr. H. Stephens’s stains, and it was exhibited in 
his case at the International Exhibition of 1851. 
The device was part of a frieze, copied from the 
Vatican, at Rome.—W. JEenninas, Netley. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At an ordinary meeting held on the 3rd inst., the 
vice-president in the chair, it was resolved that a 
conversazione be held early in the new year, and 
that each member will strive to send some work 
of interest and art for the evening’s entertainment. 
Mr. Oakden promised to read a paper at the fol- 
lowing ordinary meeting on “The History of 
Pottery, Terra-cotta, Tiles, and other Articles made 
from Clay, and their Suitability for Constructive 
Architectural Decoration.” Mr. G.S. Aitken then 
read an elaborate description and notice of 
Furness Abbey. 

Stow.—The largest mirror in the International 
Exhibition, from the Belgian Court, has been taken 
to Stow, in Bucks, and fixed in one of the state 
rooms, which had been richly decorated. The mir- 
ror occupies the whole of a recess, and is nearly two 
tons in weight, including case and frame; the 
case being 19 feet 10 inches by 11 feet 8 inches; 
net size of glass, 16 feet 10 inches by 10 feet 
8 inches. The work was done without the slightest 
damage to either frame or glass. The cutting- 
away to enable the glass. to be got into the room, 
was, the sashes to be taken out, and window-back 
cut down. Mr. W. Hemsley, clerk of works, 
superintended the removal and placing of the 
mirror, 

New Covrt-Hovsr at Wick.—The Northern 
Ensign understands that all preliminary arrange- 
ments for the erection of the new court-house at 
Wick are now completed. The building, says 
the Ensign, will be one of the finest architectural 
structures in the north, and will contain ample 
accommodation for all public purposes, though 
the court-room will be considerably smaller than 
the present. There will be provided rooms for 
the sheriffs, sheriff-clerk, procurator-fiscal, and 
other officials, and a portion of the ground behind 
on the floor will be converted into a lock-up. 
The entire cost, as estimated by Mr. Rhind, will 
not be less than 5,000/., one-half of which will 
be borne by the Government, and the other will 
be levied by assessment on property throughout 
the county, including the burgh. After the com- 
pletion of the work, the premises will be kept 
up at the public expense, out of which source 
also the feu-rent of 10/. 10s. per annum, hitherto 
paid by the county, will be paid. 

IMPROVED StREET COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
BEDFORD-ROW AND THE FounDLING. — The an- 
cient chapel at the corner of Chapel-street and 
Millman-street, Bedford-row, having been pulled 
down, the trustees of the Rugby Charity, to whom 
the site reverted, are about to erect private houses 
on the ground, which houses, and others to be 
built on the west side of Millman-street, are to 
have a new line of frontage, in order to widen the 
thoroughfare to the extent of 50 feet. Several 
of the houses at the west end of New Ormond- 
street, and many of the buildings in Feather’s- 
mews, Lamb’s Conduit-mews, and Long-yard, are 
to be removed, for the purpose of extending 
Millman-street across the site into new Millman- 
street, the high brick wall at the south side of 
this street, which has hitherto obstructed egress, 
being removed. By this improvement a new and 
direct communication will be opened out between 
Holborn, Bedford-row, and Guildford-street, the 
Foundling Hospital, Mecklenburg-square, &c. 
This public improvement will be effected at the 
sole cost of the Rugby Charity. Mr. H. B. Gar- 
ling, architect, will have the superintendence of 
the improvements, 





THz WOLVERHAMPTON SEWERAGE FURTHER 
POSTPONED.—A motion by a Mr. Sidney has been 


discussed in the Town Council of Wolverhampton. 


to the effect “that the resolution of the Council 
passed at their meeting on the 13th day of 
January, 1862, authorising the expenditure of 
35,000/. by yearly instalments for sewerage pur- 
poses be rescinded.” To this motion an amendment 
was made by a Mr. Fellows, to the effect that be- 
fore the money appropriated for the sewerage 
were spent the whole question should be recon- 
sidered. The motion for rescinding was lost by 25 
to 18, and the motion for “reconsidering” the 
question was carried by a majority of 23 to 20. 

THE Prosectep East LONDON AND ROTHER- 
HITHE Ratuway.—Yesterday afternoon, at the 
fortnightly meeting of the Limehouse board of 
works, at Ratcliff Workhouse, York-street, Com- 
mercial-road East, a memorial was read by Mr. 
Ratcliff, the clerk, for the construction of a new 
railway from the district of the Shadwell station 
of the Blackwall line, which is to pass through 
the Thames Tunnel to Rotherhithe. The projected 
scheme was to be called the East London and 
Rotherhithe Railway. This new undertaking 
will extend on the Middlesex shore to the North 
London Railway, and on the south side of the river 
to the South-Eastern and other railways. The 
board, after a brief discussion, referred the subject 
to the Wapping committee for their authority to 
the company to carry out the intended line. 

Tur Royat Scorrish AcaDEMy.—The thirty- 
fifth annual report of the council of the. Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture has just been published. The report 
states that the exhibition of 1862 (at Edinburgh) 
was opened on the 12th of February, and closed 
on the 10th of May. The works exhibited were 
more numerous than those in the preceding ex- 
hibition, and comprised 824 paintings in oil and 
water colours, and thirty-three works in sculpture. 
These were chiefly the productions of resident 
Scottish artists, though several brilliant contribu- 
tions from London and elsewhere much enhanced 
the interest and value of the collection. Both 
by day and in the evening the attendance was 
numerous, and sales of works in the rooms were 
effected to the amount of 5,000/.—nearly three- 
fifths of which were to private purchasers. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 
Lately an important discovery has been made by 
Mr. Anderson, the assistant-superintendent of 
Woolwich Arsenal, of a simple process by which 
steel is rendered as tough as wrought-iron with- 
out losing its hardness. According to the Army 
and Navy Gazette, “this change is effected in a few 
minutes, by heating the metal and plunging it in 
oil, after which the steel can be bent, but scarcely 
broken. The value of this discovery will be at 
once appreciated by those who are aware of the 
difficulties hitherto experienced in obtaining asuit- 
able material for the interiortubes of built-up guns. 
The steel vent-pieces, which cost several thousands 
of pounds, and were virtually condemned, can now 
be brought into use; and while congratulating 
Mr. Anderson on his valuable discovery, which is 
in fact merely the result of careful experiment, we 
may express a hope that the services of this very 
eminent mechanic will receive an appropriate 
reward.” We have-doubts of the newness of the 
discovery, however. 

THE WILt oF Mr. James WALEER, C.E., Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, who 
died at his residence, Great George-street, West- 
minster, on the 8th of last October, aged eighty- 
one, was proved in the London court on the 
15th ult., the executors nominated being his sons- 
in-law, Messrs. Alexander Boyle and William 
Smythe, together with the Rev. J. Hoole, M.A.,and 
Mr. G. K. Rickards, counsel to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The personalty was sworn 
under 300,0007. The will was executed in March, 
1860, and there are appended six codicils, which, 
by revocations, involve much complexity. These 
instruments are of very ample dimensions, extend- 
ing over upwards of 300 folios. The bequests are 
also exceedingly numerous. There is a singular 
item in the will with reference to wine, in which 
the testator mentions one stock alone as consisting 
of 5,500 dozen and upwards, a number almost 
unprecedented in the cellars of a private gentle- 
man. A large portion of these wines is bequeathed, 
conditionally, amongst his sons-in-law and some 
personal friends. His estates, subject to the pay- 
ment of annuities and legacies, he directs to be di- 
vided into ten parts, and shared in certain specified 
proportions, chiefly amongst his daughters and 
their husbands and children. Legacies are left to 
servants, and to the London and Westminster 
Hospitals 5007. each, and 50/. to the Westminster 
Dispensary.— The Illustrated London News. 





LigutTine STREETS By PHosPHORUS.—I have 
alluded to the fact, that houses freshly painted 
with lime-wash are frequently luminous at night, 
though slightly, after exposure to the sun’s rays 
during the day. If, by chemical and physical 
research, a means were discovered capable of 
rendering this phosphoric light more powerful, by 
employing sulphides of calcium, or barium, &., 
and superadding, if necessary, the action of an 
electric current when the sun is hidden by clouds, 
a street might be eflectively illuminated by 
phosphorescent. light alone.—Phipson on Phos- 
phorescence. 

ALARMING FIRE NEAR THE ADELPHI THEATRE, 
A fire on Monday night broke out in premises 
almost adjoining the Adelphi Theatre, while the 
theatre was filled with people ; and so much alarm 
was excited that Mr. Webster and Mr. Smith in- 
structed the stage-manager, Mr. Phillips, to 
request the audience to withdraw quietly, as the 
fire might ultimately affect the theatre, though 
there was no immediate danger. The house was. 
accordingly cleared ; but the fire was happily got 
under without reaching the Adelphi, although the 
premises (a shell-fish shop, at 413; Strand), in 
which it broke out, were entirely destroyed. 

SEWERAGE AND Pavine oF STREETS IN NEw- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—A report has been presented 
to the Town Council by Mr. Alderman Dodds, 
from the committee of which he is chairman, on 
the best means of sewering, paving, and flagging: 
all the 219 new streets in the town. The total, 
cost of the new streets completed up to this time 
has been 24,093/.; of which 18,5047. have beem 
received; and the loss to the corporation on this. 
large expenditure is only 60/. Eighteen new 
streets are in course of paving and sewering, and 
201 are still untouched. The committee urge 
the council, for sanitary reasons, to complete the 
streets within five years, and not leave them, as 
heretofore, for twenty or thirty years unsewered: 
and unpaved. 5,000/., in addition toa floating 
capital of 10,0007. already in hand, will enable 
them to do the work; and they recommend addi- 
tional rating for the purpose of raising the 
money. : 

SanrraRy ConpiTIon oF Lona Surton (LIn- 
COLNSHIRE).—Whilst the general health of the 
neighbourhood of Long Sutton is exceedingly 
good, typhoid fever has again made its appearance 
in Little Dereham, a cluster of about 30 small 
houses, chiefly inhabited by labouring people. 
Fourteen cases have occurred in seven houses 
already. For many years past fever has been pre- 
valent in this locality; and the causes, remarks.the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, are obvious,—overcrowd- 
ing in badly vewtilasted and confined sleeping 
apartments; t's presence of filthy cesspools. in 
close proximity to the houses of the poor; the 
total absence of any proper system of drainage; 
and cae inadequate supply of water. The Local. 
Board seem to consider that the chief object they 
should have in view is how to keep down the 
rates, instead of directing their attention to the 
removal of these local nuisances and preventable 
causes of disease. 

Tue Atuantic TeLEGRAPH ComPANY.—At an 
extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders, 
held in the London Tavern, it has been unani- 
mously resolved “that it is highly desirable to 
take a sufticient amount of new capital, by sub- 
scription, in shares of 5/.—1/. payable on allot- 
ment—for the purpose of laying a new cable from 
Ireland to Newfoundland.” The chairman, in his 
address, said they were told by Mr. Varley that 
recent experiments made by him on submarine 
cables had led to improvements. The insulating 
power had been increased in the ratio of from one 
to eleven, and the conducting power of the copper 
had been greatly improved. There were means 
for testing the cable during its manufacture, and 
blemishes that in 1858 would have escaped notice 
could now be easily detected. The chairman 
spoke of the probability of a lighter cable than 
the last being now adopted,—a suggestion which 
we have strongly urged on more than one occa- 
sion ; but the special construction of the next line 
is still a question of very serious consideration ; 
and no tempting offers of any manufacturers 
ought to prevent a full and public discussion and 
a thorough investigation of this special point. 
The chairman, in allusion to the former cable and. 
the laying of it, said the only wonder was that i 
ever sent any message at all ; and hinted that it 
was ill constructed, laid in haste, abused and.in- 
jured, and unfit to go to the bottom of the sea 5 
and that the directors were ill served, and would 
never have permitted that cable to be laid had 
they known all that they know now. It is to be 
hoped they will take every care to know better 
next time. 
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Hvtt.—It is proposed to:build a new exchange 
in Hull, by means of a company. 
RESTORATION OF THE ALHAMBRA, IN SPAIN. 
The Alhambra, in Granada, is to be immediately 
restored, regardless of expense, by order of Queen 
Isabella of Spain. 
Tur Royat MavsorzuM.—The new Royal 
mausoleum at Frogmore was consecrated on Wed- 
nesday last by the Bishop of Oxford. The Queen, 
with her family, was present. The mausoleum is 
not yet completed. 
FarncomMBE.—A new infant school and teachers’ 
residence have been built on a piece of ground 
adjoining the site of the National Schools. The 
buildings are of Bargate stone, with brick quoins. 
Mr. C. H. Howell, of Lancaster-place, is the archi- 
tect ; and Messrs. Loe, of Guildford, the builders. 
A Browning MzMoriat AT FLORENCE.— 
“Grateful Florence ” has placed a marble slab in 
the wall of the house in which Mrs. Barrett 
Browning lived for so many years. The slab bears 
an inscription in Italian, of which the following is 
a translation : — “ Here wrote and died Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who, in her woman’s heart, 
united the wisdom ofa sage, and the spirit of a 
poet, and who made of her verse.a golden link 
between Italy and England.” 
ANOTHER ‘SHOCKING CoLLIERY ACCIDENT.—At 
the Edmunds Main Colliery, near Barnsley, fifty- 
three miners have been killed by explosions in 
the mine. The pit had two downcast shafts but 
only one upeast; and one of the downcast shafts 
was not available as an avenue of escape, while as 
a means of ventilation, it issaid the amount of air 
supplied by both downcast shafts did not exceed 
that usually furnished by one in consequence of 
the want of an upcast shaft. 
THe DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION Prizzs.—In a letter sent by the Royal 
Commissioners to Lieut.-Gen. Knollys for the 
Prince of Wales, the commissioners state their 
regret.that they may not invite his Royal High- 
ness to preside; as the prizes must be distributed 
in January, and it would be impossible to warm 
and light the building for this one occasion; 
besides the risk of unfavourable weather in mid- 
winter inconveniencing many, and rendering the 
ceremonial unsuccessful. 

THe Borner Expnosion at RocK-mMoor, 
NoRTHUMBERLAND.—The inquest on the bedies of 
the ten persons who lost their lives by the ex- 
plosion of the boiler of a thrashing-machine round 
which they had been crowding to warm themselves 
in the dinner-hour, was resumed on the 8th inst. 
Another of the sufferers, who had lingered sinee 
the accident, has expired. After an examination 
of several witnesses, among whom were ‘the en- 
gineers who repaired the boiler a few months ago, 
and left it perfect, the jury brought in a verdict 
of accidental death. Her Majesty’s inspector of 
mines for the district was present. 

“A Mornine at THE Pranororts.”—This, if 
you know “none of the stops,” may be a very 
dull affair; but assisted by:such an accomplished 
illustrator as Mrs. John Macfarren, the result is 
very different. You may hear all about the by- 
gone composers and their works, with anecdotes 
gay and sad; and then you have the best bits of 
their works performed for you, while Miss Eliza 
Hughes, who has a voice full of music so far as it 
goes, assists with vocal expositions. The lecture 
part is very well written (by Mr. G. A. Macfarren), 
and Mrs. Macfarren has a clear and pleasant deli- 
very, erring only, now and then, in a little excess 
of emphasis. The lower room at St. James’s Hall 
was, we were glad to see, well filled with well- 
pleased people. 








TENDERS. 


For Kensington Wesleyan Chapel :-— 
Simmonds (accepted).......... 43,659 0 0 





For the erection of a Gothic villa, at Ivybridge, Devon. 


Mr. W. H. Reid, architect. iti i 
i Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Roberts & Co. sreewecescceses £7,275 0 


0 

EMliOtt ..0+ssssseeseeeecseseees ey “ie 
ATKC.......csecevscececcceee 6,390 0 0 
SNE ccsivsccceseseeveves Ge -O 
POA iais cd since dn bincinds as 5,795 0 0 
Call & Pethick (accepted)...... 5,744 0 0 





For a new wing to the South Devon and East 
Hospital, Plymouth. Mr. W.H. Reid, enchitest. tune 





For the erection of a Gothic villa,’at Tamerton Foliot, 
South Devon. Mr. W..H. Reid, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. A. Cates :— 

Roberts & Co. ......+000-+00+- £6,600 0 0 






CMe cede cececdenncs 6,503 12°11 
LetRRrlage 2. cccece 6,494 0 0 
MO oda cacdceccces -- 6,375 0-0 
MEME cecnknecasacas ecece. eee 
Call & Pethick (accepted)...... 5,444°0-0 





For show-rooms and workshops, to premises in Bed- 
ford and East Streets, Plymouth, for Mr. J. Plimsaul. 
Mr. W. H. Reid, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


LetRlld ge... cowcevicsote oo + 3,087 0 0 
eee 
Matcham (accepted) .......... 2,784 0 0 





For small arms factory, for the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company, Limited. Messrs. Goodman & Edis, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. W. Goodman 
and Mr. J..A..Bunker :— 


Cresswell ......cccccceccece+ + d21,990 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .......... 21,430 0 0 
Miyets & BOnB....ncceccace cases SES 6 6 
DINERS ccecvecccccdcegecee-co SQSOUOL® 
MN dae dccena cocevcceccecee ' 19,198 'O' 0 
Hardwick & Son ............ 18,296 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons ........ eoee 17,880 0 0 
Branson & Murray ......... - 17,600 0 0 
Jones (accepted) .......+..-. 17,050 0 0 





For new premises, Derby-street, Parliament-street, 
Westminster. Mr. H.R. Abrahams, architect :— 
Messrs. Cubitt .......06+00++ 618,990 
Messrs. Lucas ...cccsccesece 18,850 
Messrs. Piper......ccccccccce 18,400 
Messrs.’'Trollope .......+.e++ 18,389 
Messe. FUmt.. cccccecccecsces +30;,173 
Ashby &'Soms.......ccecesees 17,400 
be 5 AC Oe éuesedvecdcas “IEE 
ERYORE AOE ccccccctccsece 16701 


eocoococosco 
ecoooooco 





Fora galvanized iron roof, girders, and columns, for 
— Woodhams ‘& Levy. Mr. J. H. Andrews, archi- 
ect :— 





Stace GOO... cccccccceccceccvoce Ws (O <6 
MME cctacaxndnanscasenceanes SIE e ee 
Aveling:& Porter ....ccocccccoee 195 0 0 
Messrs. Spencelayh (accepted) .. 189 0 0 
WOOO GU ccédccccancsaccces IO eS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Proposed Popular Sanitary Association.—Several letters on this 





subject shall have attention, 
An Old Fellow (complains of great want of order in the proceedings 
at the Institute last Monday).—J. H. D.—E. T. (not our custom).—A 
Victim.—W. Y.—O. 8, 8.—M. H.—R. J.—H. R.—F. W.—R. D. (Let us 
know the intended application of the opinion).—E. J. P.—W. D.— 
H. 8. T.—G. 8. A.—Beswetherick.—R. @. C.—M. P.—Sanitary Sur- 
geon.—D. B.—Nesciens (see report of Committee on Decay of the 
Stone of Houses of Parliament: Blue-book).—E. 8.—H & W.—D. R.— 
F. J. (shall be glad to-receive notices of meeting).—Correspondent of 
SUE. Gazette.—T. A. O.—T. H. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


Norn.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. “The Builder” for 
the week ending DECEMBER 27th will be pub- 
lished on Wednesday 24th inst., at the usual hour, 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in that 


issue must therefore reach the Office before FIVE 
O’CLOCK, p.m. on Tuesday, 23rd inst. 





CLOTH CASES for binding the Volume of 
the present year are NOW READY, and may 
be had at the Office, 

Price Two Shillings and Ninepence. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCULPTORS’ JOURNAL and FINE 


ART MAGAZINE (a Monthly Periodical, price 6d.) on 
JANUARY Ist, will contain the most interesting information for the 
Architect, the Seulptor, the Antiquarian, the Student, the Artist, 
the Amateur, and the Public. 
8S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 

Order of any Bookseller. 





THE LIFE OF THE ELDER BRUNEL, THE ENGINEER. 
New Edition, now ready,in 8vo. with a Portrait on Steel, and Sixteen 
Illustrations on Wood, price 14s. 
IFE of SIR MARC ISAMBARD 
BRUNEL, Civil Engineer, V.P. F.R.S. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, &c. 


By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.8. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 


“Mr. Beamish was one of Bru- | contribution to engineering lite- 
nel’s most active and valuable | rature....... This Life will be re- 
ngineering coadjutors during the | ceived with great profit and in- 
construction of the Thames Tun- | rest by our readers, and will 
nel, and the detailed account | worthily take a permanent place 
whieh he here gives of that great | in every professional man’s li- 
work constitutes an adiirable | brary.”—Zngineer. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill, 





In 8vo. with Six Charts of Storms, &c. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LAW of STORMS, considered in 
|. connexion with the Ordinary Movements of the Atmosphere. 
y H. W. DOVE, F.R.S. Member of the Academies of Berlin, 


Moscow, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Translated, with the 
Author’s sanction and assistance, by ROBERT H. SCOTT, M.A. Trin. 


Dublin. 
“ The book is a treasury’of scien- | and the work is in all respects 
tific on the whole sub- | one which must take a high place 
ject of atmospheric changes ; the | in every scientific repertory.— 








tities supplied by Mr. A. Cates :— _— 
Reduced iti 
Roberts & Co... £3,598 0 0 ....  summtities. 
Clarke ........ 3,869 0 0 .... os 
\ i Oe ga a oe _ 
Marshall ....., 3,157 0 0 ..6. - 
Call & Pethick,, 3,154 0 0 evee £2,200 0 0* 
MOG) ics 3;147°6° 3 .... _ 
Matcham..... o “BOG <0 '-O 2... 2,223 0 0 
Lethbridge sooee+-2,951 0 0 .... 2,257 0 0 
* Accepted. 


and editorial task have | Daily News, 


THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, in 1 vol. syuare crown 8vo. 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


EGENDS of the MADONNA as repre- 


sented in Christian Art. Fotming the Third Series of Sacred 


and Legendary 
By MRS. JAMESON. 
Second Edition, correeted and enlarged. 
lso by MRS, JAMESON, in the same Series 


A e 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
bone ve a greatly improved, with 17 Etchings and 180 Woodcuts, 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
Third Edition, greatly improved, with 11 Etchings and 88.Wooedeuts. 


[Just ready. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY HOLLAND’S ESSAYS. 
Second Edition 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 


, revised, in 
SSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other 
at Subjects, contributed to the ‘‘ Edinburgh ” and “‘ Quarterly 
ews. 
wey, sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. M.D. PRS. DCL. Oxon, &e. ; 
e iw 0 ie y' 0! 0! > 
to the Queen. 2nd Vea er 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





In the Press, in two Volumes, 


_ebwas in the EAST, and Generally 
in HIGH THERMOMETRIC REGIONS, 

By W. DAVIS HASKOLL, Engineer. 
Containing Eighty Folded Plates and Letterpress, Imperial 8vo. 
completing “RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION.” In French, 65f. 75c.; 
in English, 2U. 12s. 6d. before January Ist, 1863 ; after, 78f. 85c. and 
32. 38, in cloth, to match Ist and 2nd:vols, Also, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON MECHA- 


NICAL ENGINEERING. Twenty-eight Plates and Ninety-one 
Woodcuts; with a CHEMICAL ANALYSIS of IRON and its ORES, 


By FS. CAMPIN, Engineer. 
Until January 1st, 1863, cloth, 21s. ; after, raised to 26s, or 30s. 
ATCHLEY & CO. Publishers, 106, Great Russell-street,London, W.C 





In the press (Forty-third Edition), price 4s, bound.in cloth, 


AXTON’S PRICE BOOK for 1863, for 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
SURVEYORS, &c. (established 1816), containing with a variety of 
new and useful matter, more than 30,000 Prices, embracing all the 
various trades connected with the operations of the Architect, Engi- 
neer, Builder, Contractor, and Surveyor ; together with 5,000 use: 
and important Memoranda relating to the same. Also, full Descri, 
tions of various Stones for Building from the Quarries of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Instructions for Estimatiug and Contracting. 
Calculations and Sketches of Cast and Wrought Iren Girders, 
Columns, &c. &c. The whole carefully revised and corrected to date of 
publication. 

OFFICE,—13, WARWICK COURT, GRAY’S INN, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Supplied by ali Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Just published, 


yas BRITISH ALMANAC for 1863. 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price ls. 


YHE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
INTENTS : 


Co! : 

LONDON in 1862. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

DISTRESS in LANCASHIRE: its Social, Moral, and Economic 

Effects. By JOHN PLUMMER. 

PRODUCTS and INDUSTRY of the BRITISH COLONIES, with 

— to the International Exhibition of 1862. By GEORG 
D. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: its Description and Present. State. 
BRIEF LOGARITHMIC TABLE. By J. LE CAPPELAIN, Actuary 
of the late Albion Life Assurance Company. 

FIRES and FIRE-BRIGADES at HOME and ABROAD. 
CHARACTERISTICS of the PRESENT STATE of the FINE ARTS 
in EUROPE, as shown in the International Exhibition of 1862. By 
JAMES THORNE. 

ARCHITECTURE and PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1862. With 
Woodcuts. 


With the other usual Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, &c, 


[aE BRITISH ALMANAC and 


COMPANION, 
Together in Cloth Boards, lettered, price 4s. 
London: KNIGHT & CO. Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. 


- HE BUILDER.”—FOR SALE, a 
COMPLETE SET, from the commencement to the end of 
last year (1861), nineteen volumes, handsomely bound in half-calf, 
Price 107. 103.—Address, Y, 8. Lindley’s Advertising Office, 19, Cathe- 
rine-street, W.C. 


NVENTORS ALMANAC for 1863.— 


Coloured Sheet. Copyright. Fifth Annual Issue. Contains 
Analysis of British Patent — applications for 1861, according to 
locality and subject, prepared expressly for this Almanac ; Chronolo- 
gical Table, Patent Officials and Statistics, &c. Compiled by Mr. 
HENRY, Memb. Soc. Arts. Patent Registration and be Sr Agent, 
Patent Office, 84, Fleet-street, London.—Sold by WATSON & SON, 3, 
St. Ann’s-lane, London, E.C. Price 6d. mounted, 














M2: WILLIAM ELLISON, 
ARO 


HITECT and = a sega SURVEYOR, 
OFF — 
13, FENCHURCH:BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 





Mr. J. H. LEONARD, 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ARTISTIC COLOURIST, and LITHOGRAPHER, 
No, 21, MONTAGUE-STREET, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. 


J UNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTED 


with an Architect and Surveyor, in London or its Suburbs.— 
Apply, giving general particul of practice, &c. to Y. Y. Office of 
«The Builder.” 


IDDLESEX COUNTY LUNATIC 


ASYLUM, Colney Hatch, N.—WANTED, as CLERK of the 
Works at this Asylum, a PERSON who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the management and fitting of steam-engines and engine work, the 
manufacture of gas and gas-lighting, and the working of machinery. 
He will be required to superintend repairs of the a 
and the workmen and labourers employed at the Asylum. Hew 
also be required to.superintend works for , Ventilation, gas- 
cooking, laundry steam apparatus, water supply, and sewage deodori- 
zation and distribution, and he must be able to prepare specifications 
for small works in machinery, carpentry, brickwork, plumbing, and 
painting, and drawings and estimates of the cost thereof. The salary 
will be 1607. a year, with an unfur house on the premises, and 
a fixed allowance of hear gen milk, vegetables, and butter. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application tome. Each person in- 
tending to apply for the situation must send to me, at the Asylum, a 
letter in his own handwriting, stating his present or last occupation, 
residencé, and age, and whethersingle or married, and if married the 
number of family,on or before SATURDAY, the 27th of DECEM- 
BER, inst. ; and such letter must be accompanied by tes 
copies of testimonials. A selection will be made, and the sel 
candidates will have notice to attend the election, which will take 
place on the 6th of JANUARY next, The testimonials of those not 
be returned post free. J. 8. 8 Clerk. 

















been both carefully aaeeesi 
London ; LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO, 14, Ludgate-hill. 





3e will 
December 10th, 1862. 
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CHRISTMAS 


TWO EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED 


PRESENTS. 
S AND HONOURABLE MENTION 
1862 FOR 


CHEAP ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 
SCIENCE AND ART PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE MAGIC LANTERN, 


COLLECTIONS TO ILLUSTRATE NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue by Post, Four Stamps. 
SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 70, Dean-street, Soho-square, London, W. 





ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED 
° b] 

a PARTNER in an Established BUILDING BUSINESS, in a 
large provincial military town, He must be a man of thorough busi- 
ness habits, and must understand busi both practically and 
theoretically, as he would be expected to take an active part in it. 
Age, from 30 to 35 years. First-class reference given and required, 
—Address, R. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 


N ARCHITECT will have a VACANCY 


in his Office at Christmas, and is willing to receive a PUPIL 








1A 


TO ARCHITECTS, 

HE Advertiser is open 
MENT, temporarily or otherwise. Designs 
details, &c. prepared by contract. Perspectives 
Address, A. R. 121, Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


FIRST-RATE PAINTER, PAPER- 
HANGER, GLAZIER, DISTEMPERER, &c. requires EMPLOY- 
MENT ; quite capable of conducting work or business ; town or country. 
Address, H. GRAY, Mrs. Rayner, 20, James-street, Covent Garden. 


, &e. 
to an ENGAGE- 


, working drawings, 
tlined and col 4 











of good education, and with a taste for drawing, without a 
No others need apply.—Address, X, care of Mr. Steel, Stationer, 
Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 


GOOD, steady, THREE-BRANCH 
W. NORMAN, Builder, Burgess Hill, Sussex. State terms and give 








TO PUBLIC COMPANIES, &c. 


GENTLEMAN wishes an ENGAGE- 
MENT in some active, intellectual pation ; would not 
object to act as Clerk and Collector to a Company, or otherwise, or 
any similar situation of trust and fid tionable 








S SHOP- 


ENNINGS’ 


SHO. 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRU 
8 BAR. Shops referred to in every publicstreet in London, 
When = above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
utters, and the way oe go up. 

Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depot Holland-stz 

an » Ho -stre 

Seumiensocea 


SHUTTER SHOE. 


P SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
CTIVE 





IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 
AND OTHERS. 


AST WORK CENTRE FLOWERS, 
SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
VASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 
And every description of ornament for internal and ‘external deco- 
rations, executed Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices, 


MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
242, EUSTON ROAD, ST. PANCRAS. 


PARPAULINS, MARQUEES, &e., 


for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAFFOLD and 


° ’ 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointm 
i to Her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Pathe = gy ene 





PIGG ROPE FALLS, 





references as regards position, &c. and security, if required,—Address, 
L. K. 11, Shaftesbury-terrace, Pimlico, 8.W. 





HAND can have a CONSTANT SITUATION by applying to 
reference, 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
A PPRENTICE WANTED, by a Medal 
and General Die Engraver.—Address, G. Booth’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, W. 





TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SURVEYORS. 


IRE and LIFE AGENTS WANTED for 

a wealthy Insurance Company of sixty years’ standing. Com- 
mission liberal.—Application in the first instance to F. J. care of Mr. 
VICKERS, 2, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, E.C. 





REQUIRED, a SENIOR ASSISTANT in 


an Architect’s Office.— Address, stating full particulars of com- 
petency, age, and salary, to M. D. Post-otfice, Wolverhampton. 





RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS, 

in want of reliable and efficient temporary ASSISTANCE, are 
invited to communicate with L. L. L. (Office of “ The Builder”), who 
prepares at his own office tinted perspective views and architectural 
drawings generally. 


A GENTLEMAN who has four days in the 


week to spare, is willing to ASSIST in an Architect’s Office.— 
Address, P. 8. Office of “ The Builder.” 


SURVEYOR and ACCOUNTANT, of 

quick business habits, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Has 
a knowledge of the timber trade. Age 32.—Address, B. B. care of 
Mr. Barron, High-street, Spalding. 











ANTED, a steady, competent MAN, as 

FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS ; also a good JOURNEYMAN, 

for a Country Job. None need appl 

Address, or apply, to the FOREMAN of 
Watford. 


ANTED, a first-class general FORE- 


MAN, competent to superintend carpenters’ and joiners’ 
work.—Apply by letter, giving references, to BRANSON & MURRAY, 
Birmingham. 


ANTED, in a House Decorator and Gas- 


fitter’s Establiehment, a respectable YOUNG MAN, about 
18 years of age, asSHOPMAN. Must be of good address, able to keep 
accounts,and write a good hand. References will be required.— Apply 
by letter, stating terms, to COX & CUTLER, 4, Loraine-terrace, 
Holloway, N. 


ANTED, 2 MANAGER for a BRICK 
and TILE WORKS in the North of England. He must be 
thoroughly experienced in the manufacture on a large scale, and well 
acquainted with the building and working of the most approved 
descriptions of kilns. It is desirable that he should have had experi- 
ence in different kinds of clay. He must have been accustomed to 
the making of bricks by machinery; one used to Clayton’s machines 
preferred. First-rate references as to character and abilities required. 
Salary, 1502. to 2007. per annum.—Apply to JOHN HUTCHINSON, 
Esq. Widnes Docks, near Warrington. 


ANTED, a PERSON as TRAVELLER 


_ toa TIMBER-YARD and SAW-MILLS, either partially or 
otherwise, who thoroughly understands the b »and can give 
satisfactory reference.—Apply by letter, stating terms, to A. B. care of 
Messre, Stevens, Son, & Co. 33, Mark-lane, E.C, 


y unless good tradesmen.— 
WORKS, Salters’ Almshouses, 

















RAILWAY ENGINEER: 


TO 8. 
RTICLED PUPIL.—A Young Gentleman, 
anxious to qualify himself as a RAILWAY ENGINEER, will 
be glad to treat with the principal of a leading firm in that profes- 
sion.— Address,JFURMONE, care of Mr. Utting, 2, Palsgrave-place, 
Strand, W.C. - 


TO MASTER TILE AND BRICK MAKERS. 


PERSON is in want of a SITUATION 

as BURNER, or Working Foreman. Is capable of burning 
any sort of kilns, and competent of taking the entire management of 
all the work. Good character.— Address, A. W. 3, Clarence-terrace, 
Silchester-road, Notting-hill, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS, & 


GOOD ARCHITECTURAL 
suburban office.—Address, E. 8. L. Post-office, Lamb’s Conduit- 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires an ENGAGEMENT in a London or 
street, W.C. 
ARCHITECT: 


TO Ss. 
N ASSISTANT, of much practical expe- 
rience and a neat and expeditious draughtsman, requires an 
ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 8. B. 14, Anderson-street, King’s-road, 
Chelsea. 











> 


O BRICKLAYERS, PLASTERERS, &c. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the proprietor taking 
a larger business, a snug little CONCERN in the above line, twenty- 
seven miles from London, and three from a railway station on the 
South-Western Railway. Every convenience for carrying on a large 
trade, The house and premises are in good repair, and rent very 

derate.—For further particulars, apply to T. W. Printing-office, 











WANTED, for a Retail Timber-yard, one 


to act as SALESMAN and TOWN-TRAVELLER, who is 
accustomed to, or has a connexion in the building trade. He must 
bear undeniable testimonials.—Reply, stating qualifications, salary 
required, &c. to K. J. Mr. Margett’s, Post-office, Goswell-street, E.C. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, the Son of a 


Builder, a Carpenter by trade, a SITUATION as WALKING 
FOREMAN in « Builder’s Office, or in any capacity where he can 
make himself generally useful. Can measure, make and copy fair 
and working drawings. Good references.—Address, W. M. No. 59, 
Cariton-road, Kentish-town, N.W,. 








TO GAS-FITTERS, IRONMONGERS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as GAS- 


FITTER (good), LOCK-SMITH, and BELL-HANGER.— 
Address, Z. 26, Park-street, Southwark. 


ANTED, after Christmas, by an experi- 
enced Man,a SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FORE- 
MAN. First-class reference.— Address, X. P. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Staircase 

. Hand and General Joiner, a JOB of WORK, by the day or 

piece, or as Working Foreman. Good reference,—Address, A. B. N 
4, James-street, Old Kent-road, 8.E. 

TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER, a RE- 
Piece Work. 


ENGAGEMENT ‘as WORKING FOREMAN, or would prefer 

Is thoroughly experienced in plans and setting out 

— 1 pccmaadiamaas 8. L. No. 17, Upper Tachbrook-street, 
co, 8. W. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN. Isa joiner by trade, has a good knowledge of 
the business, can make and work out detail drawings, measure up 
work, and could render assistance at the counter when required. 
Good references. Country preferred.—Address, W. E. W. 5, Armada- 
place, Stokes Croft, Bristol, 


Chobham, Surrey. 


O PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, and 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS.—A very old-established BUSI- 
NESS, a few miles from London.—A very excellent offer presents 
itself at Christmas next to a steady person having 3001.—Apply to 
Mr. HISCOCK, at Messts. Frank’s, Lead Merchants, London-bridge, 
Borough. 


O BUILDERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 


the BUSINESS of a CARPENTER, BRICKLAYER, and 
BUILDER, now and for many years past extensively carried on in 
one of the best market towns in Hertfordshire, situate about twenty- 
four miles from London, and within a mile and a half of a railway 
station. The buildings, workshops, and sheds are compact and well 
arranged, anda comfortable residence with garden and meadow are 
attached to the premises. The stock, tovls, &c. to be taken at a 
valuation, the amount of which (the stock being low) would, pro- 
bably, not be more than 5001. or 6007.—For further particulars apply 
to C. J. ELDRED, No. 8, Great James-street, Bedford-row, London, 


W.c. 

r { ‘O CARPENTERS and OTHERS. — TO 
BE SOLD, a small JOBBING CARPENTER and BUILDER’S 

BUSINESS, with small STOCK, &c. West End. Any party with from 

302. to 40%. can have possession.—Address, K. A. Z. Office of “ The 

Builder.” 


O JOINERS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS. 


VALUABLE TIMBER, TOOLS, and WORKING PLANT 
FOR SALE.—TO BE SOLD by PRIVATE TREATY, at a fair valua- 
tion, the BUSINESS, valuable STOCK of TIMBER, DEALS, FLOOR- 
BOARDS, IRONMONGERY, WORKING TOOLS, PLANT, and all 
other necessary articles for carrying on a large building trade, and 
now lying upon the premises occupied by the late Mr. Henry Mills 
Joiner and Builder, situate in Quebec-street and in Wood-street, 
Wakefield. The trade being carried on at two distinct places in 
Wakefield, the Stock and Plant at exch place may be taken either 
together or separately. The owners of the respective premises are 
willing to treat with a respectable tenant for the same, and if required 
by a purchaser, the Stock can be materially uced.—For further 
particulars apply to Mr. THOMAS HUDSON, Ironmonger; or Mr. 
JOSEPH BROOKE, Timber Merchant, both of Wakefield ; or at the 

















TO SLATE MERCHANTS AND SLATERS, IN LONDON 
OR THE COUNTRY. ¥ 
HE Advertiser, who is well up in the 
general routine of a Slate Merchant and Slater's Business, 
wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. Unexceptionable 


as to ter and ability given.— Address, T. 8, R. No. 4, 
Denbigh-terrace, Fairfield-road, Bow. pach: , 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser having served five years’ 
Apprenticeship (three years in the provincial office of an 
eminent London architect), wishes for a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT, at a small but progressive salary.— Address, ASSISTANT, 








Offices of HARRISON & SMITH, Solicitors, Wakefield. 
OLYTECHNIC CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS.—The Second season of the Polytechnic Optical 
Pantomimes will commence with “‘ Harlequin and Cinderella ; or, The 
Little Glass Slipper.” The story will be orally and musically told by 
George Buckland, Esq. and the optical resources of the Institution 
will be used to give effect to the Fairy transformations, New Philo- 
sophical Entertainment, by Professor J. H. Pepper, entitled “A 
Strange Lecture,” in which the ‘‘ Photodrome,” by Mr. Rose, of Glas- 
gow, and an illustration of Mr. Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Haunted Man” 
(being an optical illusion devised by Mr. Dirks), will be introduced. 
Ventriloquism by Mr. Devon. Mr. Matthews’s new repertory of con- 
juring curiosities, Mr. King’s Lectures. The Giant "Xmas Tree. 
First Juvenile day, and gratuitous distribution of Ornaments, Toys, &c. 





care of W, G. Habershon, Esq. Architect, Newport, Monmouthshire, 


on Thursday morning and evening, the Ist January, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

y I ‘ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 

AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


ENCILS, BLACK LEAD, and 
COLOURED CHALKS. 
A. W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, sold by all 
Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents, HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 9, Friday-street, E.C, 
ANTED TO PURCHASE, OAK 
PANELLING for one or two rooms. It should be about the 


age of Elizabeth, or earlier, and must be sound and good.—Address, 
A. A. care of Mr. Weston, Bookseller, Corn-street, Bristol. 


TT? CHURCHWARDENS, MILL PRO- 


PRIETORS, and OTHERS.—GEORGE FRITH, BUILDER, &, 
Coventry, begs respectfully to call the attention of the above parties 
to his method of REPAIRING CHURCH SPIRES, CHIMNEY- 
SHAFTS, and other elevated ‘structures, withont the expense of 
ladders or scaffolding. Church spires taken down and rebuilt, 
pointed, repaired, &c. Chimney-shafts repaired, pointed, and new 
caps fixed. New vanes and all kinds of lightning conductors applied. 
Estimates given. References from architects, engineers, &c. Circu- 
lars illustrating the principle and containing testimonials sent free on 
application as above. 


GLUE.—PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 


ROCKTER & BEVINGTON are com- 


pelled (in consequence of many imitations), to acquaint dealers 
and consumers, that they are the ORIGINAL and ONLY manu- 


facturers of 
IMPERIAL GLUE 


who have obtained a Prize Medal.— Sold by all respectable iron- 
mongers and oilmen, 
Works: No, 124, Grange-road, Bermondsey, London, §,E. 


ORTY-FIVE BROAD-GAUGE 

PERMANENT-WAY BALLAST-WAGGONS, with spring 
buffers, nearly new, FOR SALE or HIRE.—Apply to SMIIrH & 
KNIGHT, 1, Great George-street, Westminster, 























B RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 

BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, and other Organs, usually in Also as to the Tuning, &c, 
of Organs in all parts of the country. Churc of any size 
built, e: or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 
DURING RATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 








ECOND-HAND MATHEMATICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, by Elliott, Troughton & Simms, Dolland. 
and others, The Cheapest House in London is WM. LAWLEY’S, 78,, 
Farringdon-street, City. Bow Pens, by Troughton & Simms, from 
1s. 6d. each. Second-hand Telescopes, Opera, Race, and Tourists’ 
Glasses, by Voigtlander, Dolland, and others. Instruments, Tele- 
copes, &c, bought or exchanged. 


ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, KULES, &c. 








JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully inform the Public that their Illustrated Price-List wil? 
be forwarded free on application, The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted. Second-hand Instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862.—CLASS oa 
Only Medal awarded for “‘ excellence of construction of Mathemati 
Instruments.’ 


SQUARES. —W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY & ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. A 
Recommended in “The Engineer,” “ Builder, -— 


«Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 5s. 4m 
7s, 6d. ; 31-inch, 3s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. ; 23-inch, 2s. 64. 
d 


and 4s. 7 
thematical Instruments of every description, 
the best possible make, and highest finish, made on 
the Premicres. 
Scales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing agua 
&c. &c, Every Article for Draughtsmen'’s U*- 
Lists of Prices on application. 


3, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON 





Price 2s. 6d. post free, 
STANLEY’S IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 














